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KING EDWARD MANSIONS, 14 GRAPE STREET, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. C. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Neavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
or otherwise. 


Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised te lese no 
time in stockirg their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, Wealthy Collectors, and 
the widely spreading demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was received from a Librarian: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have o_o us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptneéss could not in my opinion be 
su We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been disc 

with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—#a re, case of public men visiting London 
~ requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 

airs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim te be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over three million Books. 
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Tue library world is becoming more and 
more internationalized, year by year, and no 
better example of this can be found than Pro- 
fessor Biagi’s work, aimed largely for the 
benefit of the great number of Italians whom 
America is assimilating. At the time of his 
St. Louis visit he outlined the scheme which 
is now realized of printing from time to time 
bulletins which should inform  English- 
speaking librarians of the best books in cur- 
rent Italian literature, for their selection with 
especial reference to the needs of Italians in 
other countries. By this international help 
an American library can now deal intelligently 
with the problem of supplying to an Italian 
constituency books in their own tongue, a 
practice which has large justification, in face 
of the criticism that Italians in America 
should be encouraged to read English rather 
than Italian. It is found in actual working 
that immigrants of mature age can best be 
brought into contact with our public library 
system by the enticement of books in their 
own tongue; as they make increasing use of 
the library through this specialty they are 
more likely to begin the reading of books in 
English. In fact, for many newcomers this 
is the only possible open door to the public 
library. The children have the advantage of 
school use of the English tongue, and soon 
take preferably to books in the English lan- 
guage. Professor Biagi has done a great ser- 
vice to library interests, both in the direct 
result of his work and in the stimulus which 
it gives to a wholesome internationalism, a 
step toward that world-unity in which libra- 
riens should be proud to play a pioneer part. 


To this internationalism America has made 
one of the most important contributions in 
the decimal classification, of which Mr. Dewey 
has been the apostle, and which has increas- 
ingly made its way in other countries. We 
have often referred to the dilemma in which 
catalogers are placed in their desire to retain 
the benefits of the Dewey plan and yet to 
bring their work up to date in line with mod- 
ern expansion and differentiation, especially 
in technical literature. Mr. Cutter, in his ex- 
pansive classification, and Mr. Brown in his 


elaborate subject classification, elected to give 
up the first advantage for the second, and pre- 
sented new schemes, utilizing letters as well 
as figures, to give wider scope. Mr. Dewey 
in his own revision plans to expand on his 
own line by subdivision ad infinitum. The © 
Brussels Institut has found another and 
probably better solution of the dilemma, and 
the analysis of its scheme made by Mr. Hop- 
wood of the British Patent Office library is 
so clear and useful that we reprint it from the 
Library Association Record almost in full 
elsewhere, commending it cordially to the 
study of all American librarians. The ex- 
pansion plan of the Brussels Institut avoids 
beth new and old confusion by making it a 
rule never to use a combination of figures in 
a meaning other than the Dewey meaning, 
and it therefore omits numbers from the 
Dewey series in preference to giving them 
new interpretations. Its scheme is, by includ 
ing in the classification number certain form- 
marks in a given order, to permit the utmost 
latitude of particularity, so that the number 
not only serves to place a card or a book in 
exact position and relation, but makes a 
shorthand annotation as to the special scope 
of the book. “Dewey” has become, in fact, a 
library language in itself, so that in library 
conferences we hear more of the 300’s than of 
Sociology and more of 920 than of Biography, 
much as electricians have a newly-invented 
language for their special purposes. This 
language is of course caviare to the general, 
but to the special reader it becomes of specific 
importance, and to the librarian of compre- 
hensive value. We believe that the Dewey 
decimal system is the more likely to become 
the world standard because of the admirable 
expansion which has been worked out for it 
by the Brussels Institut, and we thank Mr. 
Hopwood for his informing exposition of the 
scheme. 


Ir is sincerely to be regretted that the 
“personal equation,” possibly a touch of poli- 
tics, and perhaps a too zealous attempt to ac- 
complish everything at the start, have led to 
the severanice of Mr. Kennedy’s relations with 
the Virginia State Library. His brief ad- 
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ministration had been so marked by orig- 
inality and enterprise that it is to be hoped 
his services may be utilized adequately else- 
where; but the joss to the South and to state 
library work in his final resignation can 
scarcely be overemphasized. His successor 
comes to his new post with some library ex- 
perience, with comprehensive scholarship, and 
apparently without political entanglements, and 
he will be cordially welcomed into the library 
field even by those who most regret Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s departure. The loss is that the first 
trained librarian to take into a southern state 
library the modern library spirit and method 
has had se shert an opportunity to prove the 
value of trained work and large planning in 
that field. That the old notion about a 
state librarian still holds in parts of the 
South is shown by the extract made elsewhere 
from a Kentucky paper, where a “beauty con- 
test” or its equivalent is clouding the horizon 
In the claims which the candidate has for the 
state librarianship nothing relating to library 
experience is put forward —she is charming, 
and has written poetry, her husband was a 
staunch party worker, and her father a distin- 
guished Mason! The appointment of Dr. Mc- 
Ilwaine to Mr. Kennedy’s recent post is in 
happy contrast with the Kentucky plan, and it 
is to be hoped that his administration will do 
much to discourage the political and personal 
campaigns which have so often accompanied 
the appointment in the southern states of a 
new state librarian at every recurring term. 


We were obliged last month to confess to 
ingratitude or carelessness on the part of li- 
brarians in failing to order certain books re- 
printed at A, L. A. request. We regret to 
record a still more discouraging instance. 
The new Superintendent of Documents, Mr. 
Post, is doing his best to give libraries what 
they need and want, and he has wisely asked 
that those librarians who wish the public 
documents catalogs should answer the circu- 
lar inquiry which he has sent to the deposi- 
tories. So large a proportion have failed to 
make 2ny reply that he would be justified in 
inferring that the valuable catalogs of his 
office are neither needed nor wanted. This 
would be far from the truth. Such lack of 
courtesy and appreciation is not creditable to 
librarians, and we hope this hint, in connection 
with Mr. Merrill’s article elsewhere, will be a 
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sufficient word to the wise. It remains to be 
seen whether the great work which Miss 
Hasse is editing, largely for the benefit of li- 
braries, is appreciated by them through or- 
ders to the Carnegie Institution, which is pub- 
lishing at large expense and selling at a very 
small price the Index to economic material in 
state publications, of which the initial part, 
covering Maine, is now ready. Her work in 
the interest of students and of libraries is 
everywhere acknowledged to be of the very 
highest velue, and if such work is not appre- 
ciated, what ercouragement is there to do 
work of this sort, which always costs far be- 
yond its price? 


It should be noted as a wise precedent in 
the building of a library that at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Crunden, whose recovery is not 
yet so complete as to permit his taking an ac- 
tive part in the work, the Library Board of 
the St. Louis Public Library invited an out- 
side librarian to act as one of the representa- 
tives of the board on the committee of five 
which was to pass upon the competing plans. 
Mr. Frank P. Hill, who has recently had oc- 
casion to make most comprehensive and care- 
ful studies of what a great central library 
should be, was originally designated, but in 
his absence in Europe Mr. Edwin H. Ander- 
son was wisely made the choice of the Board. 
The Board was directly represented by the 
chairman of its Building Committee, and three 
architects completed the committee of five. 
Thus the committee commended itself to ar- 
chitects by containing a majority of that pro- 
iession, while their judgment would properly 
be influenced by that of the two representa- 
tives of the Library Board, representing from 
without and from within the library side of 
practical administration. Nine architects, 
some of them among the foremost in the 
country, competed, and the award was made 
to one of the newer men, already famous as 
the architect of the New York Custom House 
and of the Minnesota State Capitol, Mr. Cass 
Gilbert. It is pleasant to know that Mr. 
Crunden was present at the meeting of the 
beard at which the award was made, for the 
first time since his serious illness, and his 
ultimate return to library work will be in 
connection with the growth of the great li- 
brary building which for years he has had 
so much at heart. 
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THE PHYSICAL SIDE OF BOOKS 


By Joun Cotron Dana, Librarian Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library 


Tuose who work among books find it 
worth while to become familiar with their 
physical features — their binding, paper, type, 
illustrations and other like parts. To learn 
about these things pays, for several reasons. 
First, because knowledge of them adds to the 
sum of one’s bookish interests and makes 
one’s daily task more attractive; next, be- 
cause much of the knowledge one may ac- 
quire about them is of actual use in daily 
work, helping one to judge of book values, to 
mend wisely, to order binding with discrim- 
ination and to handle books with good judg- 
ment; next, because it becomes a workman 
to know his trade, and knowledge of the ma- 
terial side of books is certainly part of the ac- 
quirements proper to a librarian; next, again, 
because in learning about the physical feat- 
ures of a book one not only gets useful infor- 
mation on several trades which are parts of 
the broader trade of bookmaking, but ac- 
quires also that habit of criticising, estimat- 
ing, or appreciating which leads to the de- 
velopment of good taste and to an interest in 
obiects of art. In briefly noting below some 
of the parts of books in which librarians may 
wisely take an interest, I try to explain 
more fully, though often quite indirectly, 
the advantages which come from the widen- 
ing of one’s book knowledge in this direc- 
tion. 

For this paper I select the following 27 
things in books as especially worthy of study, 
listing them somewhat in the order of their 
use in a book’s construction. My suggestion 
is that library assistants — and the suggestion 
is directed rather to assistants than to libra- 
rians, as the latter are generally well versed 
in these matters already — select one of these 
topics for study. and in the course of study, 
rather as a basis for it, make a collection of 
specimens; and that they carefully mount 
aud arrange these specimens. There is not 
a subject on the list that is not worthy of 
becoming any library worker’s fad; nor is 
there one which will not give ample scope for 
study during the odd moments of a whole 
lifetime. On the other hand, it is not diffi- 


cult to make a modest collection of examples 
of any one of these parts of the material book 
which almost any book user will find attrac- 
tive, interesting and instructive. 

Few publishers print their own books. The 
making of books is a special part of the great 
field of printing. Book makers of the better 
sort have in their employ expert designers 
who lay out books for compositors and press- 
men, much as an architect lays out a house 
for masons and carpenters. ‘The designer 
examines the manuscript and discusses it 
with the publisher’s agent; then, taking into 
consideration its subject, length, character, 
style, probable market, appropriate price, pos- 
sible sales and number of copies to be issued, 
specifies its paper, type, size of the pages of 
type and paper, head lines, title-page, chapter 
headings, ornaments, binding, and all the 
other details that go into its construction.’ As 
an expert book designer he is familiar with 
all the things found on the following list, and 
every book he lays out speaks through all its 
parts of his skill and knowledge, or of his 
lack thereof; often also, alas! of the interfer- 
ence with his plans of the publishers’ counting 
room. 

In claiming for these material things used 
in the building of books a greater share of the 
library worker’s interest than they generally 
receive, I do not mean to suggest that they 
be treated as subjects of daily study, as the 
book builder must treat them. My sugges- 
tion is simply that on examination they will 
prove interesting, and that a little study of 
any one of them, or of all of them, will be 
found not only very entertaining, but also well 
worth while. 

At the end of my paper I name a few books 
on this general subject, most of which even 
the small library should have on its shelves. 

The Newark library has a small collection 
of the things named in the list, consisting of 
several hundred examples, mounted on about 
100 sheets of medium weight pulp-board, each 
13x19 inches. This collection the library 
will be pleased to lend for exhibition in other 
libraries. 
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THE LIST 

1. Book papers. 16. Illustrations : 

2. Water marks. a. Wood engrav- 

3. Printing inks. ings. 

4. Lining papers, b. Copper en- 
5. Cover-papers and gravings. 
pamphlet covers. c. Etchings. 

6. Leathers for bind- ad. Mezzotints. 
ings. e. Steel engrav- 

7. Material for both ings. 
covers. f. Lithographs. 

8. Bindings, deco- g. Photograv- 
rated. ures. 

9. Book covers, h. Half-tones. 
(slips), deco- i. Three - color 
rated. half-tones. 

10. Type faces. j. Zine etchings. 

11. Type pages. k. Block _ print- 

12. Initials, decorated. ing. 

13. Title-pages. 17. Book plates (Ex- 

14. Printers’ marks. libris). 


15. Head- and _ tail- 
pieces, borders. 


I. BOOK PAPERS 


Modern book papers can be studied to per- 
fection in dealer’s sample books, which are 
easily obtainable. In addition to these sam- 
ples, of which every library should have a 
few, one can well make a collection which 
shall have a practical, every-day interest, or a 
purely technical interest, or an historical in- 
terest, or shall combine all these. Samples for 
actual use in deciding what shall be the paper 
of the next report, catalog or circular the li- 
brary is to issue can be obtained from printers 
and paper dealers, usually in large sheets, 
folded into the form of a no. 9 envelope. On 
these the name, character, size, weight and 
cost should be plainly written. They may be 
kept conveniently in a package, and it is wise 
to look them over occasionally and lay aside 
the examples found useless. Another collec- 
tion could contain single or double sheets, each 
about the size of letter paper, 8x11 inches, 
of rag, wood-pulp and sulphite papers, of 
papers calendered, supercalendered, laid, 
wove, watermarked, antique, feather-weight, 
hand-made, white, natural, toned, colored, etc. 
One of the best available small collections 
aleng this line is found in Jacobi’s very beau- 
tiful book, “Notes on printing.” The collect- 
ing, marking and arranging of a collection like 


this will be found most interesting. It will 
furnish an endless fund of information on the 
art of papermaking to any who undertake it. 
Such a coilection can easily be extended into 
the historical field by adding to it examples 
of early hand-made papers. Many samples 
can be gathered from old books and pam- 
phlets, discarded by the library, or bought for 
a few cents at second-hand stores. Every 
piece placed in such a collection should be 
carefully marked, with the date and place of 
making where possible, and, if from an old 
book, with the name and date of the book 
from which it comes. The samples of old 
papers may often be smaller than the size 
adopted for modern papers. 

Mount on cover-paper of light weight, cut 
the size of the modern samples noted above, 
8x 11 inches, and keep with them. 


2. WATER MARKS 


From old discarded books and from articles 
in magazines reproductions of water marks 
can be obtained. But to collect originals is 
more interesting and will repay one for the 
trouble. Some would prefer to leave the 
mark untouched; but to run over it lightly 
with a lead pencil while holding the paper 
against the window, thus bringing out the de- 
sign, is usually the better plan. The marks 
can then be easily studied and compared. 
Many papers are water-marked to-day. It 
would be easy to make a large collection of 
modern marks. A more interesting and val- 
uable collection would include originals of the 
marks of early presses and the unusual, per- 
sonal and peculiar marks of modern times. To 
collect these things gives one knowledge of 
the development of printing and acquaints 
one with some of the most interesting aspects 
of the craft of paper making. 

The slips containing them may be cut to a 
convenient size and mounted lke paper sam- 
ples on sheets of colored cover paper, 8x 11 
inches. 

3. PRINTING INKS 

Makers of printers’ ink isstte many beauti 
ful examples of printing, especially designed 
to show the best features of their products. 
These can be obtained free on application 
usually; other similar examples can be found 
printed as advertisements in printing journals. 
A large collection of these would be useless 
and unwieldy. But a careful selection of them 
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would be worth mounting; with them may be 
placed examples of the use of color in actual 
printing, initials, ornaments, borders and the 
like. 

The art of using color in printing is a very 
difficult one in which to attain success. A 
collection of efforts in this line will give the 
one who makes it many suggestions in good 
taste, and lead one to look with a greater and 
a more intelligent interest on color work in 
printing wherever seen. 

Mount on light weight pulp-board, cut 13x 
19 inches. 

4. LINING PAPERS 

By these are meant the papers used to line 
the insides of the covers of books. In most 
books this is simply a sheet of the paper on 
which the book is printed; the first and last 
leaves being pasted down to the covers, front 
and back. But many books, and especially 
the carefully bound ones, have lining papers 
selected with reference to their size and char- 
acter, to the color of the leather on their 
backs and of the paper on their sides. 

These fancy papers are usually either litho- 
graphed or marbled. Dealers in bookbinders’ 
material issue sample books of them, contain- 
ing sometimes several hundred different kinds. 
To collect and mount any of them may, 
at first thought, seem as absurd as to collect 
samples of book paper. But here, as with 
paper samples, much is tc be learned by do- 
ing. Gather from old books, from binders, 
from paper dealers and other sources a few of 
the most attractive and unusual specimens; 
note the styles affected by noted binders; 
write out descriptions of the marbling and 
lithographing processes; mount descriptions 
and samples on cover paper of a proper color, 
cut 8x11 inches, and you will find you have 
increased considerably the pleasure you get 
from looking at fine bindings, and have tested, 
and perhaps improved, your taste in the matter 
of the harmony and contrast of colors and 
appropriateness of patterns. 


5. COVER PAPERS AND PAMPHLET COVERS 


These are the papers used for the covers of 
pamphlets. They are now made in endless 
variety of quality, weight and color. Paper 
dealers issue sample books of them, many of 
which are very handsome. Every library 
should have a few of these in the office for 
reference. Some will find it worth while to 
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make a collection of noteworthy specimens. 
The collection will be useful if it consists only 
of those most likely to be of use on publica- 
tions of the library. It can well include, or 
it can well consist entirely of, actual covers 
with their printing. Of these many can easily 
be gathered from pamphlets of all kinds 
which have come to the library and have 
passed their usefulness. Save, say 200 of 
these, and then select the 50 which you con- 
sider the most successful in color, typography, 
design and adaptation to the purpose of the 
pamphlets they were made to cover. Mount 
them on cream-colored pulp-board of the 
lightest weight, cut 8x 11 inches. The making 
of such a collection will open one’s eyes to 
the art of designing pamphlet covers, an in- 
teresting and difficult art with which the 
printer often deals; and one, too, with which 
a bookman may wisely acquaint himself 


6. LEATHERS FOR RPINDINGS 


Every library worker should know some- 
thing about the leathers in which books are 
bound. Much has been written on the subject. 
Nothing is so enlightening, however, as the 
handling of actual samples, and the writing of 
careful descriptions of them. Get samples of 
genuine and imitation morocco, cowskin, pig- 
skin, calfskin and a few others. If possible 
have the samples as large as 5 x8 inches, and 
mount them on stout card board, cut 8x it 
inches, on which you can write with a pen. 
On the mounts write careful and complete de- 
scriptions of the samples they hold, including 
name, quality, dealer, price per square foot, 
merits and defects. 

The making of such a collection will add 
greatly to the value of all that one may read 
on the subject, and in any library such a set 
of samples will be found useful. 


7. MATERIAL FOR BOOK COVERS 


This means the cloths, papers, imitation 
leathers, etc., used on the sides of books in 
half leather and all over them on fullbound 
books. Of carefully selected, and completely 
labeled specimens of many of these — prefer- 
ably about 5x8 inches in size and mounted 
on stout cards each 8x11 inches — every li- 
brary of any size feels the need, and one who 
collects and mounts a set of specimens will 
find the work worth while 

The papers are in part the same as some of 
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the lining papers already spoken of, and in 
part in the same class with cover papers. The 
French and Italian charcoal or Ingres papers, 
very beautiful examples of the paper maker’s 
art, are among the most attractive. 

There are hundreds of kinds of book cloths 
on the market. Dealers issue sample books of 
them. A special collection would of course 
include only a few of them, those best adapted 
to library use, and the labels would tell their 
name, source, cost per yard and per book, ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, the kinds of books 
on which the library uses them, etc. 


8. BINDINGS, DECORATED 


Pictures of these, many of them in colors, 
can be found in catalogs of auction sales, in 
lists published by second-hand dealers and in 
other places. A careful collector, even in a 
smal] library, will find that by saving these 
as they appear for a year or two she has 
enough to make a very interesting historical 
series on the art of book binding. 

Many of the greatly admired bindings are 
poor in design. The skill required to do tool- 
ing well, that is, to gild ornaments on the 
backs and sides of books, is very great, and 
persons interested in fine bindings are apt to 
think more of the technical skill than of the 
design. This bad taste in design will show to 
some extent in a collection of reproductions, 
even in black and white. 

A collection of pictures of fine bindings will 
give one who makes it an excellent study 
course, in the process of making it, in appre- 
ciation of design, and will form an object les- 
son in the history of book decoration. 

Mount them on sheets of cover-paper, cut 
8x11 inches, and label fully with name of 
artist, date and country. 


9. BOOK COVERS 


By these are meant the wrappers now very 
commonly put on books by publishers. They 
often have on them reproductions in black and 
white, sometimes in colors, of the designs on 
the covers of the books themselves. Like the 
latter designs they are the work, in many 
cases, of very skilful artists. Their object is, 
first, to catch the eye when displayed at the 
book-stall; next, to give the title and author 
of the story; next, to give a suggestion or 
two as to the story the book contains. Like 
book-cover designs they are problems in space- 
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filling, with certain restrictions as to material 
and lettering. Not many decorated book- 
covers are very good in an artistic way; but 
many of them are attractive and fulfil their 
purpose as posters quite well. They are so 
easily collected and so many of them are poor 
or mediocre, that it is wise, in starting a col- 
lection of them, to gather one or two hugdred 
examples; then to go over the lot and select 
perhaps twenty-five for a beginning. A few 
“horrible examples” may be included; a few 
may be saved in each of several classes, such 
as “type only,” “type and decoration,” and 
“type with illustrations.” 

These designs tell the story of modern book 
decoration almost as well as pictures of fine 
bindings do the history of gold tooling. 

Trim separately the designs for the front 
cever and the back; trim the former to the 
size of the book; the latter to its thickness; 
mount the two pieces side by side and about 
an inch apart on sheets of light welght pulp- 
board, cut 13x19 inches. They can also be 
put on sheets of the size recommended for 
several other collections, 8x 11 inches. 


10. TYPE FACES 


The form of every letter in every font of 
type is the result of careful study by a de- 
signer. Many faces are ugly, or freakish, or 
illegible, or all three at once, and much is to 
be said for the theory some hold that no print- 
ing should depart from plain Roman type, 
with a sparing use of capitals or italics. But 
even if one were to confine his attention to 
plain printing types, scorning all the results of 
designers’ vagaries, he would find the subject 
broad enovgh for a lifetime of study and full 
of interest, as Mr. De Vinne’s book on the 
subject, by far the best ever written, plainly 
shows. 

Type founders’ sample hooks, some of 
which every library should have, are worth 
examination and study. But even if one has 
these, and De Vinne’s book also, there is 
something to be gained by making a collection 
of special examples. Mount a few of the best 
of the plain faces, like Scotch Roman and 
Caslon, perhaps in several sizes up to 72- 
point; add a few of best of the decorative or 
fancy letters; then gather from old books and 
from reproductions in catalogs of second- 
hand books and from other sources specimens 
of the types of the early days of printing, and 
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you will soon find yourself introduced to the 
interesting history of the art of printing. 
The collection of type pages and that of 
title-pages of course form, in effect, a part of 
the collection of type faces. But some will 
find it worth while to gather all three of them 
and keep them separate. Cover paper sheets, 
8x11 inches, will serve well for mounts. 


II. TYPE PAGES 
The pages of every well-printed book are 
set only after a careful consideration of many 
things. The size of the book may determine 
the size of the type, and the number of words 
to the page. The character of the book may 
determine the style of the type. The size and 
style of type, the width and length of page, 
all must be considered in deciding on the dis- 
tance between the lines, the width of the mar- 
gins, the character of the headlines and the 
position of page numbers. The type face 
chosen may call for a special paper; but the 
character of the paper must depend in part 
on the book's size, and its cost —and so the 
planning of a type page proceeds; a wise an- 
swer to each and every question that arises in 
the process being possible only after a careful 
view of the relations of all the parts to one 
another and of the completed page to the 
completed book. Book-page designing is a 
most difficult art. Sample pages from books 
in the making of which zealous artisans have 
put their best efforts—these any one must 
find of interest. Originals of notable type 
pages are not easy to get. But publishers fre- 
quently issue handsome examples as parts of 
advertisements ; reproductions of old ones can 
be found in catalogs; and a collection of in- 
terest and value can be made by any one in a 
comparatively short time. As some of the 
most attractive examples will be found quite 
large they should be mounted on pulp-board, 
cut about 13x 19 inches. 


12. INITIALS, DECORATED 


Those who copied manuscripts, before the 
invention of printing, often made large initial 
letters at the beginnings of chapters or para- 
graphs and decorated them with gold and 
colors, sometimes with pictures. The first 
printers of books often omitted initials, leav- 
ing space in which they were later drawn by 
hand, thus making the books — and this was 
in part their purpose —look very much like 
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manuscripts. Later, decorated initials were 
cut in wood; later still they were cast in 
metal like other types. The proper use of 
large initials, whether plain or ornamented, 
black or colored, calls for taste and skill on 
the part of the compositor. 

Isolated examples of these fancy initials can 
be found in type founders’ catalogs and in 
books on lettering. But a collection of them 
should include both the initials and their ac- 
companying settings of type and white paper. 
Examples can be found in the circulars pub- 
lishers issue to advertise large and expensive 
bcoks; in the catalogs —though here usually 
reduced — of second-hand book dealers, and 
sometimes in old and imperfect books which 
can be bought for a small sum. Mount like 
type pages. 

13. TITLE PAGES 

Mr. De Vinne’s book on title pages seems to 
make the collecting of samples of these very 
difficult and interesting designs quite unneces- 
sary. In his book are many examples, all with 
iluminating comments. But if one wishes to 
open his eyes to this particular part of ty- 
pography he will collect at least a few orig- 
inals, taking them from old books, printing 
journals, pamphlets and circulars. From pub- 
lishers one can get copies of the title pages of 
recent books, sometimes of books printed in 
limited and special editions. Many of the 
modern title pages, even of books of the or- 
dinary kind, are the successful results of care- 
ful planning by skilled artists. 

In the catalogs of auction sales of books, 
and the catalogs of some of the larger dealers 
in second-hand books, both here and abroad, 
reproductions of old title pages are often to 
be found. These cover the whole history of 
typography, going back to colophons, and in- 
cluding, with a little search, pretty much 
every kind of arrangement of type and deco- 
ration that printers, designers and engravers 
have ever tried 

The field will be found to divide itself easily 
into many interesting sections as one considers 
it; such as title pages of a certain country, of 
a certain period, of a certain style, of a certain 
class of literature, and of a certain printer. 

If the title pages selected for a collection 
are all small, not larger than 12mo, they can 
well be mounted on sheets of light weight 
cover paper, 8x 11 inches in size and dark in 
color. 
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PRINTERS’ MARKS 


In the early days of the art many printers 
had their particular emblems and were identi- 
fied by them. They were placed at first at the 
end of the book, usually with or near the 
name of the printer, the city in which the 
book was printed, the date and other informa- 
tion. This information, with a mark in many 
cases, formed the colophon. 

Both ingenuity and wit were lavished on 
the making of these devices. The first ones 
were simple and often crude, such as circles 
crossed or divided in a special fashion, per- 
haps containing the initials of the artist or 
printer. Quaintness rather than grace seems 
to have been the aim of the carly printers, but 
many of the devices used later were charming 
and graceful. The arms of cities and coun- 
tries were often adapted to form them. Thus 
they often indicated the printer’s place of resi- 
dence or perhaps suggested a compliment to 
some powerful patron. Coats of arms, too, 
were common. Words were often worked into 
the marks, and occasionally formed a cipher, 
using which the printer of anonymous publica- 
tions escaped the dangers of the law, yet at the 
same time let his brethren in trade recognize 
his handicraft. The English printers delighted 
in puns in their marks, particularly in the 
16th and 17th centuries. Many early marks 
were intended to convey moral or religious 
ideas. 

Printers’ marks are not now used as much 
as formerly, but they may be found in many 
books and on many advertising circulars. A 
collection of modern ones is easily made. 
They can be cut from worn-out books, and 
from catalogs and circulars. The name of the 
printer is usually placed above or below them 
and this name should be included in cutting 
them out, if it can be done without making the 
clipping too large. Reproductions of old 
marks are sometimes found in books or circu- 
lars which can be cut up without loss. For 
the modest collector in the average library 
these reproductions serve almost as well as 
originals. 

One cannot make even a small collection of 
printers’ marks, ancient or modern, without 
learning much from them about printers and 
publishers, and gaining also some insight into 
design. Mount on dark cover-paper, cut 5x8 
inches. 


15. HEAD- AND TAIL-PIECES 


These ornaments, like decorated initials, 
come down to us from manuscript days. An 
enormous amount of thought, skill and labor 
has been spent on them. They have been 
wrought after the style of every conceivable 
kind of historic ornament. A collection of 
them could easily be made which would give, 
when properly arranged, a very complete out- 
line of the history of styles of design. It 
would be useful in a school of design; to in- 
dividual designers; to public school drawing 
teachers; and the person who made it would 
get from the making a most interesting course 
in the history of ornament. 

Examples can be mounted singly on colored 
cover-paper, cut 5 x 8 inches. If the collection 
is to be a large one, it would be wise to 
gather a few hundred first, arrange them by 
styles — Egyptian, Greek, Roman, etc. and 
then decide whether to mount them singly on 
small mounts, or, for the sake of economy in 
handling and the convenience of students, in 
groups of the same kinds on sheets 8x11 
inches, or 13 x 19 inches. 


16. ILLUSTRATIONS 


This is not a proper place to enlarge on this 
subject. It is obvious that every library 
worker owes it to her profession to know 
about the processes of producing the com- 
moner kinds of book pictures, and to train 
herself to distinguish the results of all pro- 
cesses. The best book on the subject is the 
one by Singer and Strang. Every library 
should have it; every library worker should be 
familiar with its contents. 

The print is more important to art than 
the painting, if only because it is always with 
us. It can give us pleasure, train our powers 
of observation, develop appreciation of line, 
and emphasize the importance of drawing. 
It has ten thousand opportunities of awaken- 
ing our interest, speaking to us and schooling 
us where the painting has but one. It is a 
curious comment on the artificiality and pre- 
tentiousness of our interest in art that many 
profess devotion to paintings who never see 
anything but stories in the thousands of prints 
that pass yearly under their eyes. 

Begin by writing out brief descriptions of 
each process. Fold once eleven sheets of 
heavy manila, cut 11 x 17 inches; mark each in 
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the upper left corner with the name of the 
eleven processes; drop into these latter the 
descriptions, and the prints as they are col- 
lected. The prints need not be rare or expen- 
sive to give pleasure and to train the eye. 
Wood engravings and half-tones are easily 
obtained. The Cole engravings in the Cen- 
tury, for example, are almost as fine as proofs 
from the original blocks, sometimes finer. 
Old books will furnish steels, coppers and 
mezzotints. An odd art magazine will supply 
the same, sometimes a lithograph. And so the 
collection will grow, and surprise its owner 
with its beauties and its power to give pleas- 
ure. 
17. BOOK PLATES (EX-LIBRIS) 

Of these there are many collectors among 
librarians and assistants, most of whom are 
giad to get a new correspondent on their list. 
Almost every library has one book plate of its 
own, if only a simple printed label. This 
printed label should be carefully designed. If 
it is a good example of its kind it will serve 
as a beginning, for it can be sent in exchange 
to other enthusiasts, not all of whom scorn to 
add mere printed things to their collections. 
In old books which come to the library book- 
plates may often be found; friends will send 
them in when they learn the mania has taken 
firm hold, and so one’s collection grows, al- 
most before he is aware. In the Newark li- 
brary are now five collectors, whose gather- 
ings in a few years have grown to about 2500 
examples. 

The story of the book-plate is interesting; 
the plates are worthy of study as efforts in 
design, and they illustrate attractively several 
kinds of engraving. It is unnecessary to say 
more about them. They are probably the most 
commonly collected of all the things on the 
list ; but they are by no means more worthy of 
this distinction — for a library worker — than 
are several of the other items. 

Mount them on cover paper, cut 5 x 8 inches, 
and of different colors to represent different 
classes, if that seems wise, English, American, 
German, etc. 

CONCLUSION 

The conclusion of the whole matter is that 
as the content of a good book is “the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit,” so the body of 
the well-made book, its material] part, is the 
beautiful product of a score of artists and 
craftsmen. Looking upon a book, one may 


pass by the thoughts it brings — saving these 
as a special message to himself at an appro- 
priate time for its reception — and still feel 
that he has before him one of the most mar- 
velous of all of the products of man’s taste, 
skill, and inventive genius. The thoughts in 
the book, the things the book says, these we 
have bowed ourselves before since books be- 
gan to be written; the body which the thought 
inhabits and by whose wonderful power it 
communicates itself to us, this also is worthy 
of study, is entitled to our praise, and is full 
of possibilities of pleasure for those who look 
wisely upon it. 


A FEW BOOKS ON THE SUBTECT 


Book papers: Some notes on books and print- 
ing, by C. T. Jacobi. London, Bell, rgoz. 
6s. net. 

Printing, by C. T. Jacobi. London, Bell, 1904. 
73. 

Story of paper making. J. W. Butler Paper 
Co., Chicago, $1. 

Mittineague Paper Co., Mittineague. Mass. 
The Strathmore quality papers. 3 v. (Pa- 
per samples. ) 

Miller and Wright Paper Co. Sample book. 
65 Duane st., New York. (Paper samples.) 

Water marks: Story of paper making. J. W. 
Butler Co., Chicago, tgo1. $1.25. 

Inks: Manufacture of ink, by Sigmund Leh- 
ner. Phila., Baird, 1892. $2 

Bindings, decorated: Bookbindings, old and 
new, by Brander Matthews. New York, 
Macmillan, 1895. $3. 

On art binding, by Otto Zahn. Memphis, 
1904. $1.50. 

Leathers: Society of Arts, Report of the com- 
mittee on leather for bookbinding. London, 
Bell., 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 

Notes on bookbinding for libraries, by J. ( 
Dana. Chicago, Library Bureau, 1906. 75 c. 

Book covers — designs: Principles of design, 
by E. A. Batchelder. Chicago, Inland 
Printer Co., 1904. $3 

Planning of ornament, by L. F. Day. London, 
Batsford, 1887, Scribner (imp.). $1.25 

Typefaces: The practice of typography; plain 
printing types, by Theo. L. De Vinne. New 
York, Century Co., 1900. $2 net. 

Some notes on books and printing, by C. J. 
Jacobi. London, Bell, 1902. 6s. net 

Inland Type Foundry, Specimen book and 
catalog. St. Louis, rgoz. 

Initials: Alphabets, by Edward F. Strange. 
London, Bell, 1895; Macmillan. $1.50 

Title pages: A treatise on title pages, by Theo. 
L. De Vinne. New York, Century Co.,, 
1902, $2 net. 

Printers’ marks: Printers’ marks, by W. Rob- 
erts. London, Bell, 1893. 7s. 6d. net. 
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lilustrations: Etching, engraving and the 
other methods of printing pictures, by H. 
W. Singer and W. Strang. London, Paul, 
1897. 15s. net. 

Print-collector’s handbook, by Alfred Whit- 
man. London, Bell, 1901. 15s. net. 

Wood engraving, by Joseph Cundall. London, 
Low, 1895. 2s. 6d. 

Engraving for illustration, by Joseph Kirk- 
bride. London, Scott, 1903. 2s. 
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Book plates: English bookplates, by Egerton 
Castle. London, Bell, 1892. 7s. 6d. net. 

French bookplates, by Walter Hamilton 
London, Bell, n. d., 7s. 6d. net. 

Bookplates, by W. J. Hardy. London, Kegan 
Paul, 18903. 6s. net. 

Bookplates of to-day, by W. M. Stone. New 
York, Wessell, 1902. $1.50. 

Rise of the book-plate, by W. G. Bowdoin. 
New York, Wessell, 1901. $2.50. 


WHAT TO DO WITH PAMPHLETS 


By ZaAwwee Brown, Assistant Librarian Brookline (Mass.) Public Library 


Tue following method of dealing with pam- 
phlets is comparatively simple and inexpen- 
sive. Although to the scholarly librarian it 
may seem too casual, it allows for elaborate 
treatment whenever desirable, makes pam- 
phlet material readily available, and seems to 
be satisfactory for an ordinary public library. 

Often a pamphlet refuses to be dislodged 
from the cataloging shelves because it refuses 
to fall into any known class, and for this 
fault we have no cure, unless it is to start a 
class for the unclassifiable. But after a pam- 
phlet is classified, the process is simple. It 
it put in a pamphlet box which is marked with 
its class number, and placed at the end of the 
books in that class. We use very large labels 
for the pamphlet boxes, and write on them not 
only the class number, but the generai sub- 
jects included in the class. On the side of the 
box, or on its inside cover, is written a list of 
the pamphlets in that box, giving author, 
brief title, and date. The call number of each 
pamphlet, which is written on the corner of 
its cover, consists of its class number followed 
by its pamphlet number. For instance, the 
fifth pamphlet put in the 630 box is numbered 
“630 Pam 5.” In a way, the list on the box 
serves as both shelf list and catalog so that 
in many cases this single entry is all that is 
needed. Whenever there are pamphlet boxes 
at the end of the books in any class, the num- 
ber of boxes is written at the end of the shelf 
list for that class. It is understood that the 
actual list of pamphlets is on the box itself. 
When the first box in a class becomes full, 
and a second box is started, the inclusive 
numbers of the pamphlets in the first box are 
written on the box label. For instance, the 
first box in 630 may read “630 Pams 1-13;” 
and the second box: “630 Pams 14—,” leaving 
the final number to be filled in when the box 


is full. 


If the librarian prefers to bind into one 
volume the pamphlets on a subject, or the 
reports of an institution, it is still a good 
plan to keep them in these boxes where the 
public may use them until enough have been 
gathered to be bound. Many pamphlets on 
matters of current interest are useful mainly 
at the time they appear, and they should be 
made available at once. 

In the card catalog, a general reference is 
made from each of the subject headings 
covered by the pamphlets in the box, and the 
number of these references may be increased 
from time to time as the box fills up and 
becomes more inclusive in its contents. A 
sample reference card reads as follows “Agri- 
culture. See also the pamphlets on agricul- 
ture, in the box marked 630, at the end of 
the books in class 630. A list of contents is 
on the box.” These reference cards are 
filed at the end of the catalog cards under 
a given subject heading, and they are traced 
on the box, by writing in red ink, in the 
upper corner of the list of pamphlets, “Gen. 
ref. fr.,” and then giving the subject headings. 
This writing should be as small as possible, 
so that it may not distract readers from the 
list of pamphlets. Whenever it seems worth 
while, because the pamphlet is valuable or 
unusually attractive, we catalog it separately, 
giving full details and call number, as if it 
were a book. Often it seems worth while to 
enter under subject, but not author. All such 
cards are traced in red ink on the list on 
the box, either by checking the subject in the 
title, or by writing the heading used after the 
title. In the rare cases when an author card 
is made, the author only is checked on the 
list, and subject cards are traced on the 
author card. If a pamphlet disappears, or 
becomes out of date, it is necessary only to 
cross it off on the list on the box, and take 
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out its catalog cards if any were made. If 
a library were of such a character that its 
readers would want all pamphlets cataloged 
under author, this could be done; but it is 
expensive, and with us they are mainly useful 
from the subject side. In the case of pam- 
phlets describing places in the United States, 
we put them all in boxes under the general 
number for description of the United States, 
because for many places we should never have 
more than one or two pamphlets, and catalog 
each under subject. 

When the library has a series of pamphlets 
published by one man or organization, if it 
does not seem worth while to make full author 
entry, a general reference is made to the boxes 
where the pamphlets may be found, and the 
details are found on the lists on the boxes. 
If you follow this method with pamphlets 
received regularly from some official source, 
such as the Department of Agriculture, and 
you wish to know certainly and quickly which 
ones of a series you have received, it is neces- 
sary to check those received on the printed 
lists of the official publications, as the pam- 
phlets are probably scattered in several boxes. 
Instead of this, they may be cataloged under 
Department, which is often not necessary in a 
library for popular use, or there may be no 
attempt to keep a record of what has been 
received by series or department. This is not 
desirable, but for a small popular library it 
certainly seems better to make the pamphlets 
readily available even without checking the 
series list, than to have them accumulate in 
the attic until someone has time to check them 
up, a day that may come long after they are 
out of date and past use. 

After the pamphlet box is started for any 
class, and the general reference cards made, 
adding a new pamphlet usually involves mere- 
ly writing its author and title on the box, and 
marking it with the next pamphlet number. 
If the cataloger thinks it not sufficiently cover- 
ed by the general reference cards already 
made, which are indicated in red ink on the 
box, she may either make additional reference 
cards, or catalog the pamphlet. 

In general, it is well to avoid starting pam- 
phlet boxes in minor classes, where it is im- 
probable that there will be much pamphlet 
material. We prefer to put the pamphlet, 
when possible, in a box already started under 
a larger division of the same subject. 
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Finally, in caring for pamphlets one should 
not allow respect for the printed page to sup 
press common sense, and should realize that 
probably not every pamphlet given to the 
library is worth the time necessary to care for 
it. The test, of course, is whether the pam 
phliet is likely to be of use to the readers 
of that special library 

We have three ways of dealing with un 
bound reports of societies and institution: 
If we chance to have an odd report of some 
organization that contains useful material, and 
think it unlikely that we shall have more, ws 
put it with the other pamphlets on the sub 
ject treated, paying no attention to the fact 
that it is part of a set. For instance, odd 
reports of park commissions are sometimes 
useful under landscape gardening. If the 
report of an institution is sent to us regularly 
we often keep only the latest report, and these 
are given one general number in the reference 
room, with no attempt at special book num 
bers. If there are very many, they are kept 
in alphabetic order on the shelf. Under this 
general number, in the shelf list, is an alpha 
betic list of these reports that come regularly, 
but it gives only the name of the organization, 
and for title “Latest report.” This needs no 
change when a new report comes. For such 
reports we make a general card in the catalog, 
which also needs no change. It gives the 
name of the institution, and instead of title 
reads “The latest report in the library is in 
Ref. 16.” Note that this card carefully re 
frains from saying that this is the latest report 
published. Where it is desirable, we make 
similar cards under the subjects covered by 
the report, tracing these from the author card, 
as usual, For instance, the report of a schoo! 
for the blind is entered under Blind as we'll 
as under the name of the school. When the 
new report comes, all that is necessary is t 
mark it with the class number for miscel 
laneous reports, and substitute it for the old 
one. In the case of reports which we wish to 
keep, but not to bind, we give them class, 
book, and volume number, as if they were 
bound volumes of a set, and keep them in 
their proper place on the shelves in pam 
phlet boxes. The reports received are entered 
on the boxes, but not on the shelf list, which 
gives only official author, title, and number of 
boxes. Sometimes such a set is fully cata 
loged, and sometimes if it is not very impor- 
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tant there is simply a reference to the boxes. 
The latter way is less expensive, and needs no 
change from year to year, but of course a 
student cannot find details about a set so 
quickly. A card list of reports and similar 
publications regularly received should be kept, 
describing in each case what it to be done 
with the report, i, ¢., where it is classified, 
whether the set is cataloged or not, etc. It 
may be well to enter on this list in pencil the 
date of the last report received, as an aid in 
keeping sets to date. 

Large or very useful pamphlets may be 
bound in the usual cardboard pamphlet covers 
with cloth hinges, and then treated as books. 
In putting thesé pamphlets in covers, it is 
better to take off the cover of the pamphlet, 
paste the hinge on the inside leaf, and then 
paste the cover. on again above the hinge, as 
this makes a neater joining. Covers may be 
purchased that will take two thin pamphlets in 
this way. Portions of magazines or reports 
containing especially useful material may be 
quickly converted into pamphlets by covering 
them with ordinary covering paper and fasten- 
ing the backs of the leaves together by some 
sort of clip, or by sewing. It is well to write 
on the cover the name and date of the publica- 
tion from which it was obtained. If the pam- 
phlet material on any subject includes many 
small leaflets and single sheets of printed 
matter of minor importance, it adds greatly 
to the convenience of caring for these to 
fasten five or six of them together, by clamps 
or sewing, give them a call number as one 
pamphlet, and enter them on the list as “Six 
miscellaneous pamphlets fastened together.” 

If the librarian objects to placing the pam- 
phlet boxes on the shelves because they pro- 
ject and do not look well, they may be placed 
in class order on separate shelves. In that 
case, it would be well to have a rather con- 
spicuous dummy at the end of each class for 
which there is a pamphlet box, referring to 
the collection of pamphlets on the same sub- 
ject. But the danger of this method is that 
in everyday work the pamphlets, like all the 
less accessible material, would be ignored 
almost as much as if they had been left in 
what Mr. James calls the “penetralia” of the 
library. If they are with the books, the pam- 
phlets will be used more often, as only the 
earnest or despairing searcher is likely to 
hunt up senarate pamphlet shelves. As to 
appearance, by using boxes covered with 
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paper of some inconspicuous and pleasant 
color, preferably plain instead of marbled, and 
by making the boxes of a size that will not 
project far, they may be made fairly inoffen- 
sive. The main trouble is the size, and with 
such boxes it is often necessary to cut off the 
ends and margins of pamphlets, to make them 
fit in. If a library has separate shelves for 
qvarto books, the pamphlet boxes could be 
placed on these, with the quarto books of each 
class. 

In libraries where the Newark charging 
system is used, or any system involving 4 
permanent book card, it is not worth while to 
make book cards for pamphlets until they 
are needed, for many will never circulate. 
We keep at the Delivery Desk a stock of plain 
manila book cards, and when a pamphlet goes 
out, its call number is written in pencil on 
one of these. When the pamphlet is returned, 
the card is slipped inside it for future use, but 
we do not pocket pamphlets. 

My last word is as to statistics of pamphlets 
received and in the library, and it is a brief 
one. We keep no such statistics. Neither do 
we keep a record of accessions for pamphlets. 
By eliminating these two records, we reduce 
materially the time needed for caring for a 
pamphlet, and even when “back work” is 
piling up, many can be sent to the shelves as 
soon as received, because there is so little 
routine connected with the process. The fact 
that we do not know where and when we 
received each pamphlet, nor how many we 
have, does not seem to cripple us seriously. 
To meet the rare case when a reader loses 
a pamphlet and must pay for it, the price of 
any pamphlet purchased may be written on its 
cover, and added to its entry on the box. If 
the pamphlet is an old one and its value un- 
known, a fine may be charged; and we charge 
a fine also for the loss of a pamphlet that may 
be obtained for nothing, to pay for the work 
we put on it, and for the sake of the moral 
effect on the reader. Of course, a library 
containing rare or valuable pamphlets would 
need to keep a more elaborate record of them. 
If a pamphlet was regularly ordered, especially 
if from some unusual source, we usually make 
out a regular order card, giving the address 
from which it was obtained, and file this in 
the alphabetic list of old order cards. This 
enables us to replace it easily, to order addi- 
tional copies, or to tell a possible inquirer 
where we obtained a given pamphlet. 
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UTILIZING GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


By WitttaM Srerson Merritt, The Newberry Library, Chicago 


Tue Superintendent of Documents, in a cir- 
cular dated June 29th, states that government 
documents and indexes seem not to be duly 
appreciated by American libraries. His words 
are as follows: 

“IT am reminded that the returns from our 
question circulars would indicate that the li- 
brarians, and especially those of depository 
libraries, find the catalogs of this office of no 
benefit to them, as not half of the libraries 
questioned replied, even though they were 
threatened with being dropped from the list 
if they failed to do so. 

“None of the depositories were held under 
this ruling and all are still receiving the cata- 
logs, but it is a question as to whether the 
government should continue to print and dis- 
tribute, at an enormous expense, library aids 
which are not appreciated or desired.” 

This statement seems to call for immediate 
consideration, for it may indicate an attitude 
towards government work on the part of our 
libraries that will have serious consequences 
for them in the future if it continues. I can- 
not conceive that any library should wish to 
have the government catalogs of public docu- 
ments disconwnued or made less comprehen- 
sive than they are now, and it seems probable 
that the neglect of certain libraries to reply 
to the superintendent’s circulars was due 
rather to oversight than to deliberate disre- 
gard. None the less, many did not reply and 
the superintendent has drawn his own conclu- 
sions from that fact. 

At the Newberry Library we have found 
public documents of the utmost use in nearly 
every line of reference work, and the govern- 
ment indexes to them are indispensable. The 
work which the government is doing in in- 
dexing these publications is just so much labor 
and money saved to the libraries of this coun- 
try. If there are librarians who find the gov- 
ernment indexes and catalogs of no use to 
them, this fact of itself proves that these li- 
brarians know little of the valuable matter 
that is contained in the government publica- 
tions, or have never learned to tse the guides 
which we now have to it. The time will come 


when they or their successors will appreciate 
what they are now neglecting. Should the 
work of the government im this direction be 
discontinued or retrenched, we shall find it 
difficult to have it resumed after its loss has 
come to be appreciated, as it surely will be. 

The publications of the federal and state 
governments, taken as a whole, are the most 
original and reliable data for the field covered 
by them, and this field is broadening rapidly. 
If the public do not appreciate the direct com- 
mercial and scientific value which these publi- 
cations have for them, the neglect must be due 
largely to ignorance and to inability to get at 
the information they need. It is the function 
of the public library to possess and furnish 
this information, nay, to force it upon the at- 
tention of people who would be benefited by it. 
The neglect of the government indexes re- 
ferred to by the superintendent discloses the 
fact that apparently librarians have not waked 
up to the value of public documents, or have 
not bestirred themselves to render their con- 
tents available to the public. 

To take but one instance alone, how many 
librarians of small libraries in farming com- 
munities appreciate the service they may ren- 
der to the material welfare and profit of their 
region by posting up a well-selected list of 
publications of the Department of Agriculture 
that bear upon improved methods of cultiva- 
tion? The adoption of these methods will 
mean dollars and cents to the farmers who 
have acquainted themselves with them and 
have applied them in the field. One farmer, 
who can raise two bushels where he forme rly 
raised one, or can produce a better grade of 
vegetable, is enough to “boom” the library 
where he was put on the track of the new 
scheme, 

Libraries in the past have been educational 
and recreational in their scope. Their func- 
tion in the future is destined to embrace com- 
merce, statesmanship and applied science to a 
far greater degree than they have heretofore 
done, and in performing this service they can- 
not afford to overlook the official publications 
of our country and of other countries. 
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“DEWEY EXPANDED” 


Unoper this caption the Library Association 
Record for June gives the paper read at the 
April meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom by Mr. Henry V. Hop- 
wood, senior assistant in the British Patent 
Office Library, on the Classification Biblio- 
graphique of the Brussels Institut Interna- 
tional de Bibliographie as compared with 
Dewey, 1899. It forms so comprehensive and 
valuable a statement of the new features of 
the Brussels scheme that we reprint it almost 
in full. Mr. Hopwood points out that, while 
the Brussels classification has made it a point 
not to use numbers in any other sense than 
that used in Dewey proper, the revision is 
fundamental, and the changes introduced 
those of form, based on a system affecting the 
classification throughout. He urges that 
sooner or later all librarians will have to make 
acquaintance with the Brussels classification 
as well as with Dewey. 


IN giving the titlke “Dewey expanded” to 
this paper an offence has probably been com- 
mitted against the Acts which prohibit the 
false marking of goods. In defence it can 
only be pleaded that the “Classification bibli- 
ographique” of the Institut International de 
Bibliographie is commonly known as _ the 
“Expanded Dewey,” and such, in a sense, it 
is. But the purpose of to-night’s paper is 
to show that the difference which exists be- 
tween the two classifications is not a differ- 
ence of bulk alone; it does not even rest on 
the revision which the original has under- 
gone; it is fundamental; and the changes 
introduced are not, in the main, those of 
detail and definition, but rather those of 
form based on a system affecting the classifi- 
cation throughout. 

To those who mark their libraries by 
Dewey a knowledge of the Brussels scheme 
seems to be indispensable. There are, how- 
ever, many who may have not adopted this 
method of classification; yet, doubtless they, 
like all other librarians, frequently consult 
Dewey, and all librarians are expected to 
understand the scheme. It seems certain 
that the Brussels classification, whether we 
use it ourselves or not, will be so widely 
employed that we shall all, sooner or later, 
have to make acquaintance with it. So far 
as technology is concerned, for example, the 
“Bulletin of the International Railway Con- 
gress,” the “Mois Scientifique” and the “Re- 
vue Technique” (now published in English 
as the “Technical Index”) have all adopted 
the system for marking their abstracts and 
bibliographical notes. Moreover, the “ 
section is to be translated into German, and 
will prove to be a splendid technical dic- 
tionary when used in conjunction with the 
French edition. A translation of the whole 
into English is said to be in progress under 
Mr. Dewey's supervision, and this translation, 


when issued, is certain to be widely consulted. 
Thus, in this paper, there will be found no 
advocacy of Dewey, no cause for criticism of 
the merits or demerits of divisions in that 
scheme of classification, but only a description 
of the chief mechanical marking changes in- 
troduced from Brussels, many of which are 
so ingenious that they seem to deserve con- 
sideration and discussion. 

The first important fact is, then, that 
“Dewey” is a library classification, and only 
secondarily applicable to the classification of 
documents. His preface is mainly directed to 
the arrangement and keeping of books; and 
classification, as applied to the catalogue, is 
dismissed in a very summary manner. Fur- 
ther, though the classification is described as 
minute, it can hardly be regarded in that light 
when an attempt is made to arrange, or index 
by its aid, a mass of literature extending over 
years, directed to details of a subject which 
may in itself be but a detail of Dewey. So 
far as books are concerned we shall find them 
massing under a few general heads; as re- 
gards minor articles in journals, etc., we shall 
find need for subdivision of existing headings 
in order to express those details of the sub- 
ject of which they treat. Now it is obvious 
that as the bulk of matter to be treated under 
a heading grows, we shall find not only a 
need for an increase in the true subject- 
matter divisions, but also a need for express- 
ing what may be termed “points of view, 
the subject as related to place, time, language 
and to other subjects. Plainly the original 
Dewey “form” marks do not greatly help us 
here, ‘and the only suggestion to be found in 
Dewey is that from the tables other numbers 
may be added to give the required expansion ; 
but practically none but geographical numbers 
can be used in this manner, and they only 
because in many cases the necessity for their 
use has been foreseen, and 9 has been 
reserved for geographical expansion. The 
other numbers are usually already employed 
for subject subdivisions. That is to say, that 
once we regard a “point of view” as a “sub- 
ject” and give it a number we have cut our- 
selves off from using other, and more needed 
divisions; and if we have allotted numbers 
to genuine subject- matter divisions we cannot 
then express “points of view” or “relations.” 
Indeed, as Dewey himself says: “Often it 
seems well to the classifier to add a figure 
to show some distinction. It is short and 
desirable, but later he may find that he has 
shut himself off from using some other di- 
vision which he would greatly prefer ;” and it 
may be said that as soon as a subject is di- 
vided into its details this plan of added 
numbers becomes impossible. Thus, in 
Dewey 599 is Mammals, but we cannot mark 
Mammals of Africa 599:6, because that num- 
ber is already allotted to Elephants, etc., while 
much as we desire to mark Mammals of 
Asia 509:5 we cannot, being blocked by 
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“Whales,” etc. Neither can we make our di- 
visions 599:95 and 599:96, using the 9 geo- 
graphically, because 599 :9is Man. Now, while 
Dewey’s scheme might answer well enough 
for library onthe. and he could afford to 
dismiss these points as being of comparatively 
rare occurrence, there was an evident need of 
an expansion of the germ which lay hidden 
in Dewey’s formal o1 to o9 in order that 
masses of detailed literature could be sche- 
duled efficiently; and it is practically to this 
change of form and its results alone to which 
I will draw your attention. 


DEWEY’S ORIGINAL “FORM” MARKS 


‘or Philosophy, theories, etc. 

‘o: Compends, cutlines, 

‘03 ©Dictionaries, cyclopxdias. 

‘og lectures, letters, etc. 

‘os ~=©Periodicals. 

‘06 Societies, associations, transactions, reports, 
etc, 

‘or Education, study, teaching, training, etc. 

‘o8 Polygraphy, collections, etc, 

‘og «6History. 

N.B.—These are sometimes expanded, as 1s the case 
under 620 Engineeing, o1 Statistics, o2 Quantities 
and cost, etc., the expansion being suited to the 
subject, 


The “Classification bibliographique” has 
now extended this list so that place, time, 
language, relation to other subjects and to 
other details of the same subject, and re- 
lation to individuals, etc., may be clearly ex- 
pressed without clashing with the subject- 
matter divisions proper. The only mental 
effort required is the memorising of the fol- 
lowing table: 


BRUSSELS 


I. Form and 
Il. Place 
Ill. Time 
IV. Language . 
V. Relation to other subjects 
Relation to details of same 
VII. Proper names ° 
VIII. 
Subject divisions . 


It is further understood that all numbers 
unaccompanied by the above signs, I.-VIL., 
represent subjects only, all capable of sub- 
division by the above form marks. The 
point has no value except as punctuating the 
number in order to emphasise some section of 
it, ¢eg., we may write 552:21 — Petrology- 
lava, or §522:1 Volcanic rocks-lava, or 55221, 
lava simply; the position of the point does 
not affect the sorting. It is also understood 
that the above order of marks is rigidly 
adhered to: place always follows form; time 
always follows place; and so on for the 
other inarks, which will now be considered 
in their order. 

FORM MARKS (OI TO 09) 

These retain their origiral Dewey signifi- 
cation but have been greatly expanded and 
are accompanied by definitions, often of great 
value, the whole occupying over seventeen 
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FORM 


pages. To these we shall return later when 
considering their use for purposes of criti- 
cism. 

PLACE MARKS (2 TO 9) 


These consist, of course, of the reguiar 
Dewey geographical numbers; the essence of 
the change being the insertion of these num- 
bers in brackets. The value of this device 
will be seen from a sample, culled at random, 
showing the varying effect of appending 
geographical marks with and without the 
bracket. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS." 


~ Wrrn Brackets, er Wrrnovur Brackers, 
334 (or, etc.) Co-operation 23401, etc Co-operation 
(by form). 3341 Building So- 
344 (41) Co-operation Societies 
inScotland. 334 Co operative 
334 (52) Co-operation Banks 
in Japan. 334°3 Co operative 
334 (682) Co-operation Insurance 
in Trans- Societies 
vaal 3344 Co operative 
334 (73) Co-operation Housekeep- 
in United ing 
States 34441 Co operation 
334 (81) Co-operation in Scotland 
in Brazil. 334'5 Co-operative 
Co-operation Stores 
in Sixteenth 334'52 Co-operation 
Century in Japan 
334: 63 Co-operation 334°6 Co-operative 
in relation Factories. 
to Agricul- 334°63 Co-operation 
ture in relation to 
3341 Building So- Agriculture 
cieties 


1([N.B.—It is net suggested that the above numbers 
could be used in Dewey, they are taken merely as a 
random examy le of the distinctive difterences between 
“continued decimal” and “composit’’ numoers, and 
the logical sequences attained by sorting them 1 


SUBDIVISIONS 
to o9) as Dewey’s form. 
{2 tog) as Dewey's Geography 
* 1907 by year, etc. 
+ =2tog as Dewey’s Philology. 
separates subjects. 
separates details. 
A-Z2 
co l B 
or,ete. special to Brusse!s 


1 to 9. as Dewey. 


It will be seen that the only method of 
dealing with geograrhical matter under the 
old system would ha, *n to have confused 
it with History, marking it 09, etc. two 
figures more; while even this prefixed o 
would not answer with other non-geogra 
phical subjects, as 063 would mean both 
Co-operation in Ethiopia and in relation to 
Agriculture, and would in addition be hope 
lessly mixed with the periodical mark for 
Co-operation Journals. 

TIME MARKS, 

This mark is new. Under History Dewey, 
of course, provided period divisions ; but these 
could not be used in expansion of the general 
formal 09, as the periods allotted to a number 
varied with each history. No. standard 
existed. Taking the new mark, with its 
symbol used in its allotted order, it is easy to 
express much that would hitherto have been 
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difficult, ¢.g., “History of Co-operation in 
England in the Nineteenth Century,” 334 (42) 
“18,” which may be called a simple mark. 
This time mark, in conjunction with that 
of place, enables sorting to be carried to the 
last detail. All time numbers are filled out 
so that they read as a simple decimal sequence, 
the end ciphers of the year being omitted to 
express a century. Thus, the fourth century 
is written “03” ; the year :312 a.p., “0312”. 
A minus expresses B.c.—54. A _ period is 
shown by the sign of relation, the first half of 
the nineteenth century being written “18 : 
1850”. The months and days may also be 
filled out to two places, e.g., o1 for January, 
o2 for February; o1 for the first of the month, 
and the whole date is written by the year, 
month, and day. Thus to-day’s date is writ- 
ten 1907 :04:08, that is 8th of April, 1907. A 
series of numbers, each of eight figures, thus 
serves, when sorted into simple numerical 
order, to keep in strict sequence of date 
accounts of the events, say, of a whole mili- 
tary or naval campaign. 
LANGUAGE 

The figures for language are taken from 
Philology, dropping the initial 4, and the 
whole mark serves to separate the literature 
of a subject into the languages in which it 
is written. Thus, if we have many general 
treatises on electricity we may mark them 
537 (02) == 2 for general electrical works 
written in English; 537 (02) — 3 for those 
in German, and so on, 


RELATION TO OTHER SUBJECTS, 

This is in many ways the most important 
of the new signs. It is of course conceivable 
that any sabject whatever may have some 
relation to any other conceivable subject, and 
the mechanical expression of this fact is of 
great value. The idea will be clear to those 
who have studied Brown’s latest classification. 
His “ Gategorical” table is founded on the 
same idea of relation; he provides a special 
table, whereas the Brussels Classification 
serves to provide its own “categorical” or 
“relation” marks from itself by means of 
the sign. Jt is obvious that if we look for 
bibliographical completeness under every 
heading, every one of these two-sided writings 
should appear under both headings concerned ; 
while if, on the contrary, we are compelled 
to economy in printing and in placing of 
books, it is equally obvious that a reference 
must be made from one subject, no matter 
which, to the other. For example :— 

537: 63 Electricity in relation to Agriculture. 

63 :537 Agriculture in relation to Electricity. 

a +7 | Biography of Artists. 

From the first point of view every entry 
should appear under both 537 and 63, while, 
taking the other standpoint, we may write 
537 : 63 see 63 : 537, or 63 : 537 see 537 : 63, 
and the same applies to the second example, 
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whether we wish to collect Biography of 
Artists under Art or under Biography, 7 : 92 
see 92 : 7 Or 92 :7 see 7 : 92. Thus also 
Theory of Mirrors in relation to conjuring 
when written 535-87:793°8 at once suggests 
a reference one way or the other, the mere 
sign of relation implies its possibility. 


RELATION WITHIN THE SUBJECT 


The hyphen is used, in certain special cases, 
to enable one mark within a class to be com- 
bined with another in the same class without 
clashing or using too many figures. Directions 
are generally given in the Classification when 
the use of the hyphen is desirable. In its 
use the leading number is dropped. If 58:12 
be Diseases of Plants the 58 (Botany) is 
dropped and -12 may be appended to any 
botanical division to indicate diseases of that 
specific plant. Thus :— 

§8°317 Malvales. 
§8°317-12 Diseases of Malvales. 

To quote the “Classification Bibliogra- 
phique” : “This example will show the 
superiority of composite classification numbers 
over simple ones formed by direct decimal 
division. If a similar heading had been re- 
quired to be formed by direct subdivision of 
the principal number, and therefore 58°31712 
had been written for Diseases of Malvales, it 
would have been impossible in the future 
to have divided the Malvacez into their prin- 
cipal taxonomic groups :— 

58°317°t Malvacee. 

58°317°11 Malvee. 

58°317°12 Urenez, 

58°317°13 Hibisceax. 
There would, in fact, have been a confusion 
with regard to the number 58317:12 which 
would have expressed ‘Diseases of Malvacez’ 
and ‘Description of Urenee’ at the same 
time.” Here again, we see the chief feature 
of the new system—the impossibility of con- 
fusion between divisions of a heading which 
denote subject-matter and those expressing 
a point of view; we find a systematic provi- 
sion for both, instead of it being a race as to 
which first occupies the vacant numbers. 


PROPER NAMES, A-Z 


The alphabet may be used after any classi- 
fication number in order to arrange any prop- 
er names, such as towns under Counties, 
authors under Literature, etc. Special rules 
will be found in their appropriate place for 
arranging works, etc., under Authors, publi 
cations under Societies, etc. 

ADDITIONAL MARKS 

The preceding headings cover the .form 
marks in general—there are, however, sev- 
eral others employed. The first (00) is re- 
served for specia! forms, by the nature of the 
document, and where used directions are given 
to that effect in special tables in each section 
of the classification. The sign + is used to 
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show grouping, as for example when one work 
treats of the history of England and France 
9 (42) + +(44). 
SUBJECT TABLES 

The foregoing divisions, as before men- 
tioned, take precedence of the subject-divi- 
sions. These latter begin with oo, reserved to 
express points of view, and these figures are 
used, almost exclusively, in classes 5, 6 and 7. 
As this is a new provision the main figures 
employed may be quoted. This table is only 
a skeleton, however, as each of these marks is 
subdivided in the Brussels scheme to great 
detail. 


oot Speculative. Theory and experimental study. 

002 Realisation Execution, Construction 

003 Economics. Industrial production, Prices and 
Costs 


004 Service and Use. Action, management, etc. 
oos Fittings and Apparatus. Belonging to the sub- 


006) 6Sites, Buildings, etc. Organisation and service. 
oo7 Staff. In connection with the subject. 

Thus it 621.63 be the number for Centri- 
fugal Ventilators and we have a large mass of 
monographs on that subject, we may write 


62163°0012 Centrifugal ventilators, Theoretical 
study of, 


62163 °0031 Centrifugal ventilators, Cost of manu- 


facture. 
62163°00414 Centrifugal ventilators, Practical effi- 
ciency. 
and so on 
The subdivisions or to 09 are reserved for 
special use in each subject and appear in their 
proper places in the tables. To 09 succeed 1, 
etc., in the familiar sequence 
The main features of this new system will 
be seen in the following table, which consists 
oi a few specimen headings under one subject, 
and also contains some expansions of the 
primary form marks previously referred to. 


SPECIMEN EXTRACTS FROM SEQUENCE 
63 (0 : 843) Novels relating to agriculture. 


63 (oo1 ) Optional. 

63 (o11 ) Scientific problems of agriculture. 

63 (021 ) Major agricultural treatises. 

3 (024 ) Popular agricultural treatises. 

63 (031 ) Major agricultural encyclopedias. 

63 (038 ) Agricultural glossaries, technical dic- 
tionaries. 

63 (042 ) Agricultural lectures. 

63 (os ) Agricultural periodicals. 

63 (os8 ) Agricultural directories, etc. 

63 (063 ) Agricultural congresses, etc. 

63 (064 ) Agricultural exhibitions. 

63 (o71 ) Agricultural education. 

63 (c72 ) Agricultural experiment stations, 

63 (074 ) Agricultural museums, 

63 (075 ) Elementary agricultural text-books. 

63 (o790°3 ) Agricultural travels and missions. 

63 ) Agricultural recipes. 

63 (o84 ) Agricultural pictures and maps. 

63 (09 ) General history of agriculture. 

62 (as4 ) Agriculture in Babylonia, 

63 (42 .) Agriculture in England. 


63 (42) “17 Agriculture in England in the eigh- 
teenth century 


és “s97” Agriculture in the eighteenth century. 
63 = Not used here. It divides $3 (02). 
63 : 537 Agriculture in relation to electricity. 
63:54 Agricultural chemistry. 

63° 02 Biography of agriculturists (or 92 : 63). 


63 — Used only between subdivisions. 
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63 A-Z Not used here. . 

63003 Agricultural production and prices. 
Not in use. 

631 Soils, etc. -etc, as in Dewey. 
632 Agricultural pests J 


It will be seen that there is no difficulty in 
sorting cards thus marked, and that many 
points of view may be expressed. 

Turning now to the efficiency of the marks, 
it would seem that one of their greatest ad- 
ventages is that in some degree they may serve 
as an annotating shorthand, especially the ex- 
panded (o1) to (09) and the oo in the subject 
classification, and also in a lesser degree the 
language sign Suppose that we have 
some hundreds of general text-books on 
Chemistry all lumped under 540°2, which in 
the new marking becomes 54 (02), we can 
immediately make some evaluation of these 
by marking 


54 (o2r) Major text-books of chemistry 

54 (022) Medium text-books of chemistry 

54 (023) Rudimentary and popular chemistry 
54 (024) Chemical text-books for the use of spe 


cial classes of persons; divided if 
necessary by : , thus 

54 (c24.:63) Text-book of chemistry for use of ag 
riculturists. 


$4 (0247) Tuvenile chemical treatises 

54 (025) Chemical text-books in question and 
answer form. 

54 (075) Elementary class text-books of chem 
istry. 


By this sorting, involving the use of only one 
extra figure, we can render unnecessary all 
notes as to the general character of all “text- 
books” whether of Chemistry or any other 
subject. If it be desirable we may divide any 
of these divisions again by language, or we 
may leave them all under (02) with a lan 
guage division, as: 
54 (02) = 2 Text-books of chemistry written in 
English. 
s4 (02) — 4 Text-books of chemistry written in 
French, 
The division (03) can also be divided into 
(031), (032) and (033), t.e., Major, Medium 
and Minor Encvclopedias, (034) being re- 
served for Dictionaries and Glossaries, and 
all of these can be divided by language if 
necessary 

The division (07), Education, etc., also 
lends itself well to marking which will often 
obviate the necessity for notes, while (08) 
when expanded to (081), etc., gives with one 
extra figure such useful divisions as Anthol 
ogies, Formularies, Receipts, Tables, Com- 
mercial Publications, Curiosa and Anecdotes, 
etc. 

It is impossible, of course, to bring the 
whole of these expanded marks before you, 
but with respect to 00 and its use in classes 5, 
6 and 7, there is no doubt but that the em- 
ployment of these marks will save a great 
deal of annotation. Thus, books such as The 
Dynamo or Researches on the Steam Engine, 
which hitherto stood great risk of being 
dumped into (or) or (02) can now be classed 
and defined exactly, as for instance: 
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SAMPLE GENERAL POINTS OF VIEW 


621°12 Marine engine. 

621°120012 theory and calculation. 

621°120014 ps tests and trials. 

621°120022 = we methods of manufac- 
ture. 

621°120023 for manufac- 
ture of. 

621°120025 ” cetc., 
or making. 

bling. 

621 °120031 cost of 

621°120035 prices of. 

621°120042 management of. 

621°12004 inspection of. 

621 “12004 deterioration and acci- 
dents. 

621°12005 fittings for. 

621°12006 factories suited for 
making. 

621 °120072 marine engineers. 


These are but a few examples showing how 
easily any point of view can be expressed 
with double advantage. The information 
given in the mark need not be repeated in a 
note; the mark serves also for books which 
would not otherwise receive any annotation, 
and from the classification point it is an ad- 
vantage to bring books of similar character, 
é.g., tests, or costs, together. It may safely 
be said that every important point of view 
from which an article or book can be written 
is provided for in these expanded marks, and 
they have the merit of being, in the main, ap- 
plicable throughout the whole portion of the 
classification which most needs definition. 

Leaving these marks, we have next to 
glance at the changes and expansions intro- 
duced into the subject divisions. How great 
the expansion has been may be seen from the 
relative sizes of the two volumes. The ad- 
vantage of thi§ expansion does not reside only 
in the fact that we are provided with more 
detailed divisions; a more important advan- 
tage is that of the definition which the minor 
subheadings supply of the scope of their main 
head. Thus Dewey's 739 Bronzes, Brasses 
and Bric-a-brac, is shown by his index and 
by that alone to contain Art Goldsmithing, 
Manufacture of Jewellery, etc. But the Brus- 
sels Classification by its divisions indicates 
very clearly the scope of 739. 


739°1 Goldsmithing. 

739°2 Jewellery. 

739°3 Art clocks. 

739°4 Art iron-work, 

739°S Bronzes, art brass and 
739°6 Art armour and weapons 

739°7. Art curios, trinkets and bric-a-brac. 


We must not, however, pursue this point 
too far for fear of leading discussion towards 
the merits of the classification as such, where- 
as we are only dealing with methods as dis- 
tinct from classification per se; and in any 
event a just appreciation of how far expan- 
sion has given clearer expression to Dewey’s 
headings can only be obtained from a perusal 
of the Classification itself, a task which is ob- 
viously too great to be undertaken this even- 
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ing. The changes introduced into the sched- 
ules are, however, more to the point, because 
they are mainly due to the introduction of the 
marks which have already been described. 
For example :— 


CLASS NINE 
Dewey. Brussets. 
900 History in general. 9 History. 
gic Geography and trav- 91 Geography and trav- 
el. el. 
913 Archzology. 913 
1 92 1ography. 
= ${ Le cal geography. 929 Genealogy and her- 
on Biography. aldry. 
929 Genealogy and her- 


aldry. 
930 Ancient history. 


{ Modern history. 


It will be seen that Dewey's 930-999 disappear, 
it being a rule not to use an abandoned num- 
ber for a new subject. But History is now 
no longer split, and Geography and History 
are now perfectly parallel in arrangement: 


9 (42) of England; (42) Description of 
ngla 

9 (73) Winery of ‘United States; 91 (73) Description 

of United States, 

and so on through the whole geographical 

series. Thus a reference can be made from 

History to Description and wice-versd in the 

most general terms, as see also corresponding 

divisions under 9 History or 91 Description 

and Travel. 

In 920 Biography, instead of Dewey's cer- 
tain fixed numbers, the whole arrangement 
becomes forma] and all Dewey’s numbers dis- 
appear, thus :— 

2 ( ) Collective biographies, by countries. 
Collective biographies, by period 
92: Collective biographies, by categories of per- 
sons. 
92 A-Z Individual biographies, 
These, of course, may be combined, as 


92 (42) Collective biographies of Englishmen. 

92 (42) “17” Notable Englishmen of the eighteenth 
century. 

93 “97” Biographies of the eighteenth century. 

92 : 63 Biographies of agriculturists 

92 Notable English agriculturists. 


$3 (42) 

92 (Wagner) Individual (though individuals may be 
put to a class, ¢.g., Wagner to 
sicians) as 

92:78 (Wagner). 
Te take one other example. The nine di- 
visions of 272, Religious Persecutions, dis- 
appear, and these numbers are left vacant, 
their function being performed by marks of 
place, time and relation. Thus in place of 
eight specific persecutions and one miscella- 
neous dumping section we have means of ex- 
pressing every possible persecution in its 
proper order :— 


272°6 becomes 272 (42) “155” English persecutions, 


272°8 becomes 272: 286 
272: 289°6 
272°9 becomes 272: 


A.D. 1550-1559. 
of 
tists. 
Persecution of Qua- 
kers 


to any sect or reli- 
gion which is re- 
quired. 
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No more need be said in order to prove 
that these marks have introduced profound 
modifications into the original Dewey, and 
that they are likely to tend towards exactitude 
of definition and simplicity in working. 
ends this limited description of the Brussels 
Classification. 

We come now to the last point, the need for 
definitions in classification practice and the 
possible assistance which the Brussels Classi- 
fication may lend in this matter. In the mat- 
ter of definition of headings we have already 
been greatly helped by the subdivision which 
has been carried out; but one other matter 
needs attention, the provision of adequate 
references and directions. The Brussels 
scheme is a bibliographical one, in which mul- 
tiplicity of entry is of little consequence. To 
the librarian, however, economy of entry, so 
long as efficiency is not sacrificed, is vital 
financially; and even as a matter of conve- 
nience it is better to avoid writing cards under 
one number when the book itself is under an- 
other. To illustrate this point one subject 
may be quoted. There is a literature, not only 
on soap, on glycerine, on candles, as separate 
subjects but also combined, and naturally so, 
for they are essentially products of one in- 
dustry. Price’s glycerine is as well known as 
Price’s soap or candles. Now let us take 
Dewey. 

665° Oils, etc. 

665°: Candles. 

668° Miscellaneous chemical industries. 
668-1 Soap. 

668°2 Glycerine. 


Under Dewey each of those books which 
treat of the three subjects together will need 
to be entered in the catalog under three head- 
ings, but it can only be placed with one sec- 
tion, say Soap for preference. Then why not 
say so in print? Thus with a note 668-1 
Soap [including books treating also of gly- 
cerine and candles], and two references 668-2 
see also 668-1, and 665°1 see also 668-1, we 
have solved the whole difficulty. The ar- 
rangement of our books remains the same, but 
out catalog now says so, and with two stand- 
ing references economizes two entries out of 
three for every book of this class, past, pres- 
ent and future; providing, of course, that the 
title of every soap book is filled out if it deals 
with the other subjects, but does not say so. 

The Brussels Classification in some in- 
stances gives valuable help of this kind. For 
instance, detailed writings on Alcoholism may 
appear under — 


343°57 Intemperance, Penal law. 
Public morality—drink 


351°761 7 
613°3 Use of drinks in hygiene. 
613° Hygiene of nervous s 


em. 
612°821 Alcohol from the physiological point ofview. 


But under each of them appears a reference 
that 178 Morality and Temperance is consid- 
ered the principal heading, and under 178 the 
above list of references appears. 
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Notes such as these afford great help in de- 
fining where a book treating of more than 
one detail of a subject should be placed, and 
may also tend towards economy of cataloging. 
The Brussels Classification, by reason of its 
amplitude of division, is eminently suitable 
for carrying a far greater number of these 
notes than it at present contains, and much 
could be done in this direction by librarians, 
as such, to render the Classification as valuable 
to librarians as it is to bibliographers. Such 
notes, though appended by preference to the 
official Brussels Classification, would be of 
value for consultation in connection with any 
other. 

The paper was followed by an interesting 
discussion, marked by appreciation alike of 
Mr. Hopwood’s paper, the Dewey system, and 
the Brussels classification, which discussion is 
printed in full in the Record. 


THE ART OF LEATHER MAKING* 


Tuere are three kinds of animals which 
give us our leather for bookbinding, sheep, 
cow and goat. These are divided into several 
kinds and tannages and we will begin with 
them in order. 

Sheep are divided into two kinds, the wool 
sheep and the hair sheep. The wool sheep 
is such as our native sheep. Wool sheep are 
not the best for leather as they are grown 
principally for the wool and a good wool- 
bearing animal usually has poor skin. Wool 
sheepskins are customarily put through either 
the shumac or bark tannage. Shumac sheep 
are excellent for bookbinding, but little used. 
It is a strong tannage, takes a good color 
and is very long lived. Shumac comes from 
Sicily and is imported into this country in 
large quantities. Shumac sheepskins are used 
mostly for shoe work, though quite a little 
used for embossed work for bookbinding. 
Skivers, which are only the grain of the skin, 
i.c., the outside part of the skin separated 
by splitting from the flesh side, are also 
tanned by Shumac tannage, though they can 
also be tanned by the bark tannage, especially 
when used for pass-books, etc. 

The bark tannage in sheep is used in the 
bookbinding trade for Law Sheep and some 
roans. This makes it one of the most used 
leathers in the bookbinding trade. It does not 
wear very well, however, being very soft and 
in a few years crumbles and breaks off when- 
ever touched. These skins have really no oil 
in them and when it is possible it is always 
well to give them a little oil or vaseline. 
Neat’s-foot, castor or sweet oil are the best 
oils. Roans are simply made from bark sheep 
and colored, then given some grain. 


*Part of address delivered to Association of Em- 
ploying Bookbinders of New York City, 
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Hair Sheep 


The hair sheep is a peculiar animai. We 
have none around here and if we did we 
would probably call it a goat. It is a cross 
between the goat and sheep. [t usually grows 
in mountainous places and the principal places 
that it comes from are India, China, South 
America, and Africa, the very best coming 
from India and South America. The larger 
part of hair skins 1s put into the Chrome tan- 
nage and called cabretta, being used for shoe 
work both in blacks and colors. <A _ hair 
sheepskin has a very fine grain and a very 
strong fibre, so that when it is put through 
the Chrome tannage, which in itseif is very 
strong, the leather, even though a sheep, 
becomes very valuable and is sold all the way 
from 10 to 30 c. per ft. Chrome leathers are 
never used for hookbinding because they are 
very soit and will not take any grain like 
Vegetable Tannage 

Lhe best of vegetable tannage is the India 
sheep, and this will be noted later. Sheep- 
skins are also put into alum tannages and used 
for gloves and soft belts, but these are never 
used for bookbinding. 

Cowhides 

Regarding bookbinding Cowhide, either just 
simply the grain is used and called a buffing, 
or else it is split a little heavier and called 
Cowhide. This makes the difference in cost 
between buffings and bookbinders’ cowhide 
Cowhides in general are split into two or three 
skins: the grain, the middle split, and the 
bottom split. When done this way the grain 
is used for bookbinding, the second split for 
patent leather or buffing, the third for any old 
finish that will bring up the price. Of course 
there are different ways of treating cowhides. 
In seme the hide is finished as a whole. with- 
out splitting, but very seidom; others make 
just one splitting and sometimes three, leaving 
four separate hides. The only trouble with 
buffing or cowhide is that they break easily 
and in a few years crumble to pieces. 

Calf is, of course, the young cow, and as 
this leather is not so old, being a finer, strong- 
er grain, it will give much longer wear. The 
only trouble with calf is that bookbinders use 
a poor tannage and to get the light shades the 
skins are bleached, which also takes from its 
strength. If it were possible to use the calf 
skins in the Chrome tannage that your shoes 
are made from, you would hear no ionger the 
cry that calfskin bound books give out so 


Goat 


Goat skins are also tanned in the various 
tannages. Chrome-tanned goat is probably 
the best leather made and the greatest manu- 
factured; used wholly for shee work. The 
vegetable-tanned goat, of which the India goat 
is the principal one, we note with the India 
sheep. These are the two leathers I know 
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the most about and probably the two largest 
used in the bookbinding trade. 


India Sheep and Goat 


India sheep and goat such as are used for 
bookbinding come from India al! tanned. Na- 
tives here, there and everywhere, as they kill 
their sheep and goats, dry them in the sun 
with any preservative, such as salt, as they 
may have. These skins finally reach the tan- 
neries, where they are tanned by the old na- 
tive tannage, which has been in use no one 
knows how long. Each tanner has a little 
Cifferent method, but in the main they are all 
the same. They come to this country im 
large bales. Each bale is mixed, containing 
different grades which range from the very 
finest to the very worst. These skins can tell 
quite a history. Here is a smal! skin, one of 
the smallest I have ever seen measuring only 
one foot. The grain is very fine and would 
make an excellent leather. Here is one of the 
most pitiful skins I have ever seen. It is 
prebably from an unborn animal, or one just 
born, and the poor little fellow starved to 
death. You can see where the ribs show right 
throvgh the skin, every rib plainly marked 
with a black streak and the backbone showing 
plainly. This large, heavy skin is from an 
old bull goat, which has seen many years of 
fighting. His skin is all wrinkled with age, 
hardened with exposure. This is the way one 
can read their history. Some are battle- 
scarred, some sick and dying with disease. 
Here, for instance, is one born in the early 
spring in some dirty, loathsome place. No 
care was given to it, it was sickly and feebie, 
and as the heat came on it grew weaker and 
weaker. Flies and bugs came, biting the poor 
animal too feeble to drive them away, until 
finally it died, starved, sick, and bitten to 
death. They are not all like this, however, 
for here I have a fine, plump skin, one from a 
well fed, well cared for animal, one which 
did not die from any carelessness but was 
killed right in its prime for food, and here 
I can say this is the kind of skin you should 
use but do not always get. In fact you seldom 
ask for it. Your idea of a good skin is a 
large one. You don’t realize that a large skin 
means an old animal, hard, wrinkled and dry. 
Your main idea is, will it cut seven or eight 
covers. It it cuts eight, that brings my aver- 
age down from 15 c. to 12 c. Yet ihe larger 
skin you want the poorer one you get, for you 
must realize that not only is it hard and dry, 
but also that in its many years it has had more 
chances to get scratched, by brush and briers, 
has been in more fights, has been branded two 
or three times, and been sick many more 
times, and that it is so old that it dies a 
natural death. So I would advise vou that, 
while it may not be quite so profitable, try to 
buy smaller, finer skins if you are trying to 
bind books that will wear. 

Did you ever stop and think of the number 
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of animals slaughtered every year? It is very 
easy to say ten dozen skins or, as we put it, 
we make over 300 dozen per day; but it seems 
ancther thing if instead of the ten dozen we 
should say 120 sheep, or instead of 300 dozen 
a day say 3600 sheep or goat, and when one 
multiplies that by 300 days you can easily 
see the immense number of animals necessary 
to keep bookbinders and shoe men busy. Then 
when you see that we are only one of many, 
that there are manufacturers for the shoe 
trade who turn out three or four times a day 
what we do, you see why it is necessary to 
scour the uttermost parts of the earth for 
skins. 

The India sheep is very similar to the India 
gcat and, as said before, many people call it 
a goat. It is very strong, does not rub or scar 
easily, and is one of the most valuable for 
bcokbinding purposes. 

We have recently been selling this stock for 
law book work and I wish to read what the 
Worcester Law Library in their annual report 
says about our leather for this purpose. The 
only mistake in the report is that when the 
writer uses the term India goat it should read 
India sheep. “We have again taken up on a 
large scale the repairing of our reports, and 
during this winter have done 172 volumes of 
our American State Reports at an average cost 
of 50 c. per volume. These were repaired ac- 
cording to the specifications given in our sixth 
annual report. We have had a quantity of 
India goat skins tanned for us by Benj 
Moore & Sons, of Boston, at the cost of $12 
per dozen. Some of these had 4 pebble grain, 
but the larger quantity were perfectly smooth. 
In over 30 years’ experience in library binding 
we have not seen any perfectly plain Mo- 
rocco with absolutely no grain. We were so 
well pleased with this smooth finish that the 
library has ordered five dozen more for gen- 
eral work. The fiber is tough and strong, the 
tint is that of pearly white, but like all these 
skins, either sheep or goat, turning to various 
shades of tan with age and use. The cost per 
skin is no more than sheep, and we have be- 
gun to use it in our regular binding work. We 
shall substitute this 34 India goat for half and 
full calf and sheep on all our sets of periodi- 
cals, reports, and cases. Even the best calf and 
sheep which we have been able to obtain is not 
as durable a binding as this goat.” I would 
further say that this library puts vaseline on 
these skins, which darkens them to a beautiful 
shade and increases greatly their wearing 
qualities. 


Preparation of skins 


Now that we have sorted our skins, we can 
go ahead with the finishing. I will take you 
through our factory beginning with the very 
beginning. 

The skins, to begin with, still have more or 
less loose flesh. This must be taken off. 
Shaving skins used to be done wholly by 


hand, and while it was a profitable job for the 
operator it was a back-breaking operation. 
Skins are now done by machines. The wet 
skin is put into a machine arranged so that a 
sharp, many-knifed roll turns rapidly while 
the operator slides the skins in and out as 
seems necessary, the knife all the time raised 
and lessened in pressure cuts off the loose 
flesh 

As the skins are more or less dirty and con- 
tain more or less tanning material they are 
carefully washed in big paddle wheels. This 
takes out the dirt. Sometimes it is necessary 
to give these skins a little shumac, especially 
if to be used for shoe work, as shumac is al- 
ways good where an enduring leather is 
wanted. 

Now for the coloring. We have three dif- 
ferent methods. The first and most universal 
is to put 20-40 dozen skins into a big hollow 
wheel or drum fitted with small sticks or pins 
which, as the wheel turns round and round, 
separate the skins from each other so that each 
skin gets its proper share of color. Coloring 
matter is thrown into these wheels as is neces- 
sary. It is heated to the temperature necessary 
to penetrate the skins. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to put in a bottom color first, then add 
another and then another as each color works 
in as is necessary to produce the desired re- 
sults. This method colors the skin on both 
sides. 

Another way to color is by hand. Skins are 
spread wet upon a table and a foundation color 
rubbed in by swab, brush, etc., is worked in. 
Then other colors or blocking material usually 
is worked in by hand until the same color is 
arrived at that you would get by coloring in 
the wheel, but at a much larger expense. 

Another way is coloring to obtain marble 
effects. The wet skins are rolled up into a 
round ball, each skin carefully arranged so 
that no very large part of a skin is hidden in 
the folds. This ball is then dropped into a 
bucket. The color, of course, takes only on 
the edges, the folds keeping the color out. 
This produces a beautiful coloring or marble 
effect, and is somewhat similar to the treeing 
of calf. 

The skins when taken from the coloring 
wheel are put out. Over a low, slanting 
bench, the skins are laid flat and men with 
glass slickers press out the skin in various 
directions, pressing out all the surplus coloring 
material and smoothing the skins out perfectly 
flat. This is a very necessary operation, for 
if the old tan rimples are not worked out at 
this time they never will be. We also have a 
machine which will do this work. This pushes 
the skins up between two rollers working in 
the opposite way from which the skins come 
toward them. This, however, is used on 
cheaper work, as the hand work does a little 
better work, though at a much greater ex- 
penses, 


There are two ways of drying. One to hang 
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up in the hot room on nails, the other to tack 
out on boards. The latter one is the usual way 
for book work, as the stretch must all be taken 
out and the skins left perfectly flat. In heat 
of about 90-100 degrees it takes about one day 
to dry properly. Drying in heat cannot be 
done on sheepskins, as they would become 
brittle. 

From this point our methods differ as to 
finishing. It all depends whether the proper 
color has been reached, whether a dull or 
bright finish is wanted, so that instead of fol- 
lowing a special way I will describe the dif- 
ferent machines and tell just why and how 
they are used. 

As some leathers are wanted very soft and 
exactly opposite to book stock, we have what 
we call a staking machine. This is done by a 
machine which opeys its jaws as it moves for- 
ward,grasps the skin and as the operator holds 
it against the stationary part of the machine, 
the jaws gradually leave go, stretching the 
skin at all points until the leather is nice and 
soft. 

Oftentimes it is necessary to give the skin 
a little more color to fill the pores up a little, 
especially if the stock is made brighter. This 
is of the utmost importance to bookbinders, 
for the same stuff we put on our leathers at 
this time is what every bookbinder should 
wash his books with. Boil a little flaxseed in 
water, then add a little milk to this mixture 
and you will have a fine effect if this is put on 
the books before ironing, allowing full time 
to dry. 

There are three different ways of giving the 
— a grain or the morocco finish, as we 
call it. 

The best way, of course, is by graining it up 
naturally without giving it any false grain. 
This is done by a cork board when the skin is 
wet. The grain of the skin is turned to the 
grain and then pushed backward and forward 
in eight ways, turning the skin each time. It 
is impossible to describe graining and you 
cannot fully understand until you see it done. 
Nevertheless, this method throws up a beau- 
tiful grain and makes more or less regular 
morocco figure. Heavy skins throw up a 
large grain, light weight ones show a small, 
fine grain. To keep this grain in so that it 
will not pull out, the skins are hung up in the 
heat and dried. This, of course, makes them 
hard and stiff and it is necessary to go 
through exactly the same method, only with 
the skin dry instead of wet. This keeps the 
former grain and makes the skin soft and 
pliable. Another good way to do where prices 
enter the question is to take the skins from 
the dry room, wet them and put them under 
a jig roll. This is a small steel roll about six 
inches long, all cut with indentations, so that 
the roll under great pressure on a wet skin 
gives the skin a pebbled or morocco figure. 
This also must be dried in, then wet down and 
hand grained just exactly as the natural grain 
skin. This gives a beautiful regular morocco 
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grain that will not pull out or flatten and it is 
done at no deterioration of the leather itself. 

The poorest way, though much used and 
really the best known among bookbinders, is 
the embossing. You all probably are ac- 
quainted with this kind of work, so I will de- 
scribe only the large one we have in our fac- 
tory. It is a big fellow, holding a plate four 
feet wide. It will do a small skin with one 
impression and a large skin with two. The 
objectionable feature in embossing is that to 
keep the figure in it is necessary to use heat, 
and a lot of it. This injures the fibers and the 
grain, leaving the skin with an unnatural 
grain. Of course this may be broken up more 
or less by dry graining, but this only makes the 
grain pull out very easily. No good work 
should ever be embossed. It is only fit for 
sheepskins or skivers when no other method 
will do, or else for very poor skins which will 
not look good when finished in either of the 
two other ways. You have now the three dif- 
ferent ways of giving the skin a grain. It can 
be made bright at any time during these proc- 
esses of graining by glazing. This is simply 
friction brought out under intense pressure 
and by the glass roll moving very fast over 
the skin. 

The leather, no matter how finished, is 
ready for splitting. This can be done any 
weight desired. While it aids in the making 
of the book, split leather will not wear so 
many years as unsplit. The fibers are cut 
right in halves, and as the flesh part of a skin 
is its strength, so by splitting you lose these 
two qualities. Unsplit leathers would cost 
more than split, the work and cost of making 
the book would be greater, and so unsplit 
leather, even though it be the best, is very 
seldom used on morocco, though on bock or 
India sheep the reverse is true. 

Frep N. Moore, 
B. N. Moore & Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY NEW 
BUILDING 


THE jury of five entrusted with the selec- 
tion of the best design for the new central li- 
brary building in St. Louis met on June 3, 
and from the plans submitted by nine com- 
peting architectural firms chose that of Mr. 
Cass Gilbert, of New York City. The jury 
consisted of two representatives of the Li- 
brary Board, Mr. John F. Lee, chairman of 
the building committee, and Mr. Edwin H. 
Anderson, state librarian of New York, and 
three architects chosen by the nine competi- 
tors, Messrs. Walter Cook and Philip Sawyer, 
of New York, and Frank M. Day, of Phila- 
delphia. The competing drawings bore no dis- 
tinguishing marks save numbers; by these 
alone they were known to the jury until the 
decision had been reached. Mr. Crunden, the 
librarian, was present at this meeting, this 
being his first participation in library affairs 
since his illness. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


Tue outlook for the San Francisco Public 
Library never seemed brighter than it did on 
the 17th of April, 1906. It enjoyed the respect 
and esteem of the community at large; its in- 
come was sufficient for its needs and was in- 
creasing yearly with the steadily growing as- 
sessment roll of the municipality; a site had 
been purchased for the new eed library 
and bonds to the amount of $1,000,000 had 
been voted for the purpose of erecting a 
building. The staff was well organized, en- 
thusiastic and efficient. The outlook for the 
future seemed altogether reassuring. Before 
the sun set on the following day the aspect of 
things was completely changed. The insig- 
nificance of man and his works when con- 
fronted by the mighty forces of nature was 
indelibly impressed on our senses. Ruin and 
devastation was visible in all directions. The 
results of years of patient labor and upbuild- 
ing were swept away in a night. The library 
was practically reduced to the level on which 
it had started 27 years before. The main li- 
brary, two branch libraries, two deposit sta- 
tions and the bindery where some 2000 vol- 
umes were in process were completely de- 
stroyed. Four branches remained, but even 
these suffered severe losses from the general 
devastation of homes where library books 
were for the time being. Of an aggregate of 
166,000 volumes barely 25,000 escaped destruc- 
tion. All catalogs, accession lists and other 
records were lost along with the rest of the 
tools and apparatus of a modern library. In 
fact, there were no impediments, no incum- 
brances, in the way to prevent taking an en- 
tirely fresh start. 

After the fire the McCreery branch, the 
largest of those remaining, was selected as 
headquarters, and the work of improvising 
machinery and setting it in motion was im- 
mediately undertaken. No staff ever worked 
harder or under more trying conditions than 
did this one, necessarily reduced in number 
by more than one-half. Records of the books 
remaining were replaced, and new books were 
quickly ordered and made available for use. 
The branch collections were reinforced, and 
the work of accumulating a new central li- 
brary has gone on without interruption. 

Owing to the vast destruction of taxable 
property, the library’s income for the year 
1906-07 was reduced about one-third and fur- 
ther troubles arose from complications with 
the insurance companies, as a result of which 
only a portion of the insurance carried by the 
library has as yet been collected. It was for- 
tunate, however, in having a good balance to 
its credit at the time of the fire, and there- 
with has been enabled to make considerable 
purchases of books, besides meeting all other 
expenses. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
front elevation of the building now in course 
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of construction on the Van Ness avenue site, 
which was purchased before the fire as the 
location for the central library. The building 
will have stack accommodations for 90,000 
volumes and is designed to serve as the 
home for the library for several years, un- 
til the bonds already mentioned are sold 
and a permanent building has been erected. 
There is a strong sentiment in favor of the 
restoration of the library to its former stand- 
ard as rapidly as possible, and with the clear- 
ing of the municipal atmosphere the prospect 
has much for encouragement 


THE VIRGINIA STATE LIBRARIAN- 
SHIP 


THE investigation into the affairs of the 
Virginia State Library, it will be recalled, re- 
sulted in two reports, both acquitting Mr. 
Kennedy of wrongdoing, the majority report 
advocating his retention, the minority report 
advocating the acceptance of the resignation 
which he had proffered, on the ground that 
the internal relations within the library made 
his retention impracticable. The term of Mr. 
Charles V. Meredith on the State Library 
Board expired in June, and his re-election by 
the State Board of Education was understood 
to turn upon his attitude in supporting Mr. 
Kennedy. The Board of Education elected in 
his place Mr. Edmund Pendleton, editor of 
the Richmond Journal, whose term began 
July rst. It was understood at once that this 
election meant a severance of the relations of 
Mr. Kennedy with the state library, and Mr. 
Kennedy again proffered his resignation. The 
new library board met July 6th and devoted 
its first session to the question of the state li- 
brarianship. Mr. Patteson proposed that Mr. 
Kennedy's resignation be accepted “at the 
pleasure of the board,” whereupon Mr. Pen- 
dleton, the new member, promptly proposed a 
substitute, that it be accepted “at once,” And 
by Mr. Pendleton’s vote the previous decision 
was reversed and the resignation accepted at 
once by a vote of 3 to 2. It had been under- 
stood, both within and without the state, that 
there was a question of “politics” involved in 
the matter, but it was also evident that the 
condition of things within the state library, es- 
pecially as regards its personnel, had reached 
an impasse. Apart from all question of where 
the fault lay, said the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch of July 8, “it had long been apparent 
that harmony and peaceful organization under 
the existing management was an impossibility. 
Distrust, recrimination and wordy bickerings 
were the order of the day, and the public ser- 
vice suffered in consequence to such an extent 
that Mr. Kennedy’s resignation was the best 
possible solution.” The Times-Dispatch adds: 

‘This was a most unfortunate condition, for 
in all other respects Mr. Kennedy has made a 
most valuable and efficient librarian. During 

s term of office the scope and usefulness of 
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the library were carried to an extent which had 

been without precedent in Virginia. A new 
idea of the purposes and uses of a library was 
created, and the public benefited in conse- 
quence. The pity is that any change became 
necessary.” 

There were many candidates for the succes- 
sorship, but the board unanimously elected 
Dr, Henry R. McIlwaine, of Hampden-Sidney 
College, a Virginien who has held the post of 
professor of English and history and librarian 
of that college, and is a son of its former 
president. 

Dr. McIlwaine immediately accepted the ap- 
pointment, and on the morning of July 8 was 
formally indvcted into office, when Mr. Pen- 
dleton and Mr. Patteson, of the executive 
committee, escorted him to the state library 
and introduced to him the members of the 
staff. It is stated in the Richmond press that 
the new librarian will have the cordial support 
of the staff, and Dr. McIlwaine has stated that 
he had no intention of making changes until 
he could see what was being done, and that he 
would be governed wholly by the results of 
his observations. The staff, it is suggested, 
has now an opportunity to prove its loyalty 
to the state library interests by cordial support 
of the new head. Dr. Mcllwaine’s selection 
seems to have given general satisfaction, as 
suggested by press comments throughout the 
state, and he has promptly entered upon the 
task of taking up the threads of the plans pro- 
jected by Mr. Kennedy. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR STATE LIBRA- 
RIANSHIP 

WE take the following from the Louisville 
(Ky.) Times of June 11, 1907: 

“Mrs. W. L. Collins, the well-known poet, 
author and composer, will be a candidate for 
state librarian before the coming General As- 
sembly of Kentucky. She was the contending 
candidete for the last nomination. 

“Mrs. Collins (formeriy Miss Emma 
Gowdy) is a native of Campbellsville, Taylor 
county, and is the widow of a well-known 
turfman and livestock broker, who was ex- 
ceedingly popular throughout the state. He 
was a life-long resident of Franklin county, 
and was always a Democrat, staunch and true, 
an untiring party worker. 

Mrs. Collins’ father, Hon. A. F. Gowdy, 
several times represented Taylor and Green 
counties in the Legislature. Mr. Gowdy was 
a prominent Knight Templar. He joined the 
Frankfort Commandery in 1847, and was one 
of the first Masons in the state. 

“Mrs, Collins is the niece of Sister Lucina, 
of Nazareth, who is the most interesting 
woman in the Catholic world to-day, being 
(in point of time) the oldest “sister” in the 
world, and the first to celebrate her golden 
jubilee, and then her diamond jubilee several 
years ago. 
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Mrs. Collins is a charming woman, hand- 
some, talented and highly accomplished, and 
has won fame by her poems, stories and mu- 
sical compositions. A college graduate (with 
the degree of A.B.), brilliant and attractive, 
with a true nobility of character which wins 
for her the highest respect and admiration of 
all who know her, she is in every way qualified 
for the position which she seeks. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
“LIBRARY WEEK” 


Tue New York Library Association will 
hold its 17th annual meeting as usual the last 
week in September, spending “Library Week” 
in the Catskills, at “The Rexmere,” Stamford, 
N. Y. Rates for board and room have been 
fixed at from $12.00 to $18.00 a week and $2.00 
to $2.50 a day for those remaining less than a 
week. 

Stamford, which was settled by peop!e from 
Stamford, Conn., from which it was named, 
is one of the highest points in the Catskills, 
with an elevation of 1800 feet, and unsur- 
passed mountain scenery. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 

“The Rexmere,” under the management of 
S. E. Churchill, is one of the most atfractive 
of hotels, with several small lakes to add to 
its attractiveness, and other excellent accom- 
modations. As rooms will be assigned by the 
hotel management in the order of application, 
the advantage of an immediate application is 
apparent. There will be free transportation 
to and from the depot to “The Rexmere.” 

The free use of the golf links and tennis 
courts has been tendered the Association dur- 
ing Library Weck. This part of the Catskills 
is celebrated for its beautiful walks and drives, 
Mt. Utsayantha, a crag which rises directly 
from the village streets to a height of 1500 
feet, being one of the principal objective 
points. The town has an observatory from 
which many square miles of mountain terri- 
tory may be seen, with the cities of Albany 
and Schenectady in the distance 


ROUTES AND RATES 
Trains are scheduled to leave New York at 
11.20 a.m. and 12.45 p.m., arriving at Stam- 
ford at 530 p.m. and 6.38 p.m. respectively. 
Further particulars concerning routes and 
rates will appear later in the circular sent out 
to members or may be obtained by applying to 
Theresa Hitchler, secretary, Brooklyn Public 
Libray, 23 Brevocrt Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PROGRAM 
_ The principal papers will be on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Normal School Work: Report on the Com- 
mittee of Normal Schools, by Miss Mary W. 
Plummer 

Library instruction in Normal Schools, by 
Miss Ida M. Mendenhall. 
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Remarks by representative of Commis- 
siener of Education (Mr. Downing). 

Libraries in the public schools of Manhat- 
tan, by Mr. Claude G. Leland. 

Remarks on the work of the New York 
Public Library with the schools, by Mrs. A. J. 
Denley. 

Work of the State library, by Mr. Edwin H. 
Anderson 

Some recent books of an interesting type, by 
Dr. Arthur FE. Bostwick, followed by discus- 
oon. ROUND TABLES 

There will be two Round Tables, one on 
Library work with children, conducted by 
Miss Clara W. Hunt, Superintendent of Work 
with children in the Brooklyn Public Library, 
and one on The Physical care of books, con- 
ducted by Miss Rose G. Murray, of the 
Springfield Public Library, to which we hope 
all kinds of tibraries and librarians will con- 
tribute in the discussions 

The final evening session will be one of 
business, as usual, and will serve also as an 
cpportunity for impromptu discussion of 
“hat lies uppermost.” Any member wishing 
to have a given subject discussed is invited 
to submit it beforehand, for consideration 
to the President, and, if time allows, arrange- 
ments will be made for bringing it before the 
Association at this meeting. 

The offices of the Association are: Walter 
L. Brown, Buffalo Public Library, President ; 
J. I. Wyer, Jr. New York State Library, 
Vice-president; Theresa Hitchler, Brooklyn 
Public Library, Secretary; Edwin W. Gail- 
lard, New York Public Library, Treasurer. 

American Library Association 

President: Arthur E. Bostwick, New York 
Public Library. 

Secretary: J. I. Wyer, Jr., State Library, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Executive officer: E. C. Hovey, A. L. A. 
headquarters, 34 Newbury st., Boston, Mass. 
SESSION OF EXECUTIVE BOARD 
The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association will meet at “The Rex- 

mere” during Library Week. 
CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 

Notice to librarians and children’s libra- 
rians: At the business meeting of the Chil- 
dren’s Librarians’ Section it was moved and 
carried that librarians be asked to send copies 
of all lists on children’s reading to the chair- 
man of the section at the time of issue. 

These lists to be turned over eventually to 
the A. L. A. All children’s librarians are 
asked to send their names and present ad- 
dresses to the secretary. 

Officers: chairman, Miss Hannah Ellis, 
Public Library, Madison, Wis.; secretary, 
Miss Mary E. Dousman, Public Library, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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State Library Commissions 


VISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The sixth biennial report, for 1905-06, ap- 
pears a year late. A comparison of its sta- 
tistics with those in previous reports shows 
a uniformly steady growth in the library field 
of the state in regard to both numerical 
growth and efficiency of service 

During the eleven years since the commis- 
sion was established the number of public li 
braries has increased from 28 to 142, and the 
number of separate buildings from 2 to 61. In 
1895 there were no traveling libraries in the 
state; in 1906 there were 618 such libraries 
containing 30,147 books and supplying 454 
stations. Yet more remains to be done than 
has been accomplished. 

The average number of books per each 
100 of the population is 58, yet “there are 
scores of communities whose average sup- 
ply is pitifully insufficient. There are a mil- 
lion residents of the state who have access to 
no libraries except those they have in their 
homes.” 

“The surprising growth of many of the 
smaller communities constantly adds to the 
total of communities without a_ library. 
It is the definite policy of the commission to 
discourage the creation of new libraries in 
places whose means are insufficient to prop- 
erly equip or maintain them.” 

In these smaller communities, says the re 
port, the same result can be reached more 
economically and with greater efficiency by 
means of a combination of the reading room 
and an enlarged traveling library When 
growth and resources warrant, this arrange- 
ment can be converted readily into a public 
library. 

The activities of the commission have a 
wide scope. The system of traveling libraries 
already referred to includes many study club 
libraries turned over by the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, eight American history 
libraries certributed by the Wisconsin His 
torical Society, and several children’s libraries, 
as well as 171 groups of books in German, 
Norwegian, Polish and Bohemian 

Advisory service is given in the establish 
ment and operation of public libraries, as well 
as in the planning of buildings. Sessions of 
the library school are held both in winter and 
summer 

Two clearing houses are maintained for 
the benefit of the libraries —one of period- 
icals and one of public documents. Data 
bearing on current topics of legislation are 
gathered, classified and indexed for the use 
of members of the legislature and state offi 
cers. 

The statistics given as to the public li- 
braries of the state are full and clearly ar- 
ranged. 
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BAY PATH LIBRARY CLUB 


President: Miss M. Anna Tarbell, Public 
Library, Brimfield. 

Secretary: Miss Mary E. Robinson, Palmer. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Clara A. Fuller, Free 
Public Library, Oxford. 

The Bay Path library club held its annual 
meeting in the Damon Memorial building in 
Holden, on June 27, with a large attendance. 
The morning session opened with a brief 
address of welcome by Prof. A. K. Learned, 
secretary of the board of trustees, who has 
also been principal of the high school for 
over 20 years. Mr. Gale expressed the hospi- 
tality of the library, and the town, and the 
welcome was responded to by Miss Tarbell, 
president of the~club. 


ROUND TABLE 

A round table discussion followed, some of 
the subjects being “Open shelves,” “The selec- 
tion of books,” “The vanishing of books,” and 
“The circulation of books.” After luncheon 
in the Congregational church the afterngon 
session was opened with a paper by Mrs. Belle 
Holcomb Johnson, visitor and inspector of the 
libraries of Cor.necticut, upon “Some of the 
opportunities of the country librarian,” show- 
ing how the librarian may interest young 
people in nature study of all kinds in other 
ways besides placing books on the shelves. 


REFERENCE WORK IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


Robert K. Shaw, reference librarian of the 
W orcester Free Public Library, spoke on 
“Reference work in small libraries.” In con- 
nection with his paper he presented a list of 
25 magazines suitable for a small library, as 
follows: Atlantic, American Magazine, Cen- 
tury, Harper's, McClure’s, New England, 
Scribner's, St. Nicholas, Youth’s Companion, 
Harper's Weekly, Bookman, Nation (or Li- 
terary Digest), Outlook, Review of Reviews, 
(or World’s Work), Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Harper's Bazar, School Review, Educational 
Review, Popular Science Monthly, Scientific 
American and Supplement, Engineering Mag- 
azine (or Cassier’s), Birds and Nature (or 
Bird-lore), Garden Magazine, Craftsman, 
Outing. He also suggested a few reference 
books as desirable for small libraries. 

After a vote of thanks had been extended 
to the trustees of the library and the librarian’ 
Mrs. Addie Holden, and to the women of the 
Congregational church, the meeting adjourned, 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The officers of the club were re-elected for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, Miss 
M. Anna Tarbell of Brimfield; vice-presidents 
Dr. Louis N. Wilson of Clark University and 
Miss Mabel E. Knowlton of Shrewsbury; 
secretary, Miss May E. Robinson of Palmer; 


treasurer, Mrs. Clara A. Fuller of Oxford. 
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Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


NEW ‘YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SuMMER SESSION 


Tue tenth session of the Summer School, 
June 5-July 17, opened with an attendance of 
39 students, 37 of whom entered for the whole 
covrse and 2 (from Albany libraries) for a 
partial course. This is the largest Summer 
School ever held at the New York State 
Library, and seems to justify the return, this 
year, to the general course, in lieu of the 
special courses given in 1903-05. This will 
therefore be offered next year, but if the de- 
mand warrants it, an attempt will be made to 
arrange short highly specialized courses for 
more advanced students. 

The attendance by states was as follows: 

New York 33, Massachusetts 2, New Jersey 
I, Pennsylvania 1, Tennessee I, and Texas 1. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, instructor in classifi- 
cation, cataloguing, accession, shelf and loan 
work in the regular school, was in charge. 

Seventy-eight lectures were given and two 
seminars held, 46 of which required from two 
to four hours technical work in connection 
with the lecture. The subjects were as 
follows : 

Cataloging 19, Miss Bacon. 
Classification and book numbers 

Hawkins. 

Organization and administration 8, Miss 

Freeman. 

Reference 7, Mr. Wyer. 
Binding 1, Mr. Wyer. 
Order, accession and shelf work 3, Miss 

Bacon. 

Loan systems 2, Miss Bacon. 
Trade bibliography 3, Mr. Biscoe. 
Rooms 2nd fittings 3, Mr. Eastman. 
Book selection: 

Principles of Book selection 1, Miss Bacon. 

Aids in book selection 1, Miss Bacon. 

Publishers 2, Miss Wheeler. 

N. Y. Best book list 1, Miss Wheeler. 

Selection of children’s books 3, Miss Hunt. 
Book buying 1, Mr. Peck. 

Book mending 1, Miss Murray. 

Essentials in work with children 1, Miss Hunt 
Story telling 1, Miss Eaton. 

Facts not mentioned in annual reports 1, Mr. 

Peck. 

New York State Education Department and 

State Library 1, Mr. Anderson. 

Work of the Division of Educational Ex- 
tension 1, Mr. Eastman. 
Work of the Division of Visual Instruction 

1, Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Wyer gave the opening and Miss 
Bacon the closing talk. iss Wheeler gave 
an interesting lecture on Albany. The two 
seminars were conducted by Mr. Wynkoop 
and Mr. Wyer. 

Mr. and Mrs, Anderson gave an informal 
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reception for the school, just before it closed, 
at their home on South Pine Ave. 
The following students passed the exam- 
ination and received certificates : 
Barrows, Grace A., general assistant High 
School Library, Jamestown, 
Bocthe, Carrie St. John, assistant Bond St. 
Branch New York Public Library. 
Buttler, Robert Van Arsdale, assistant libra- 
rian Rutgers College Library. 

Caird, Ada Elizabeth, general assistant Web- 
ster Branch New York Public Library. 
Charles, Adrienne Bruton, assistant Circu- 
lating Dept. New York Public Library. 
T., under appointment to 

M. A. Library, Albany. 

teal, Louise, librarian Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Free Library. 

Dixon, Edna Adelia, assistant Yorkville 
Branch New York Public Library. 

Estwick, Lillian May, general assistant Web- 
ster Branch New York Public Library. 

Evans, Sarah Maud, assistant Muhlenberg 
Branch New York Public Library. 

Foshay, Florence Elizabeth, assistant New 
York Public Library. 

Fouts, Elwood Leigh, first assistant Baylor 
University Library (Waco, Texas). 

Hagerty, Nan, assistant New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Haines, Jessie Mary, librarian Polytechr.ic 
Preparatory School Library, Brooklyn. 

Haugh, Irene Elizabeth, assistant St. George 
Branch New York Public Library. 

Ivimey, Faith L., assistant Circulating Dept. 
New York Public Library. 

Jamison, Julia, assistant Carnegie Library, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Knight, Jennie L., librarian in charge Clark 
College Library, Worcester, Mass. 

McGann, Margaret Agnes, assistant Richards 
Library, Warrensburg, N. Y. 

Martin, Mabelle Alice, assistant High School 
Library, Jamestown, N. Y 

Meulendyke, Marie J., librarian King’s 
Daughters’ Free Library, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Miller, Mary C., assistant New York Public 
Library. 

Mudge, Helen Louise, assistant Olean, N. Y., 
Public Library. 

Niles, Mary West, librarian Hay Memorial 
Library, Sacket Harbor, N. Y. 

Power, Leonore G., assistant Harlem Library 
Branch New York Public Library. 

Robingon, Elizabeth P., assistant Schenectady, 
N. Y., Public Library. 

Rockwood, Eunice Louise, first assistant 
Olean, N. Y., Public Library. 

Scharfenberg, Mary Margaret, librarian 
Brewster Library, Brewster, 

Stevenson, Luella M., assistant reference li- 
brarian Carnegie Free Library, Braddock, Pa. 

Thorne, Katharene Rogers, general assistant 
Yorkville Branch New York Public Li- 
brary. 

Twichell, Julia E., assistant Memorial Hall 

Library, Andover, Mass. 
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Ulrich, Carolyn Farquhar, junior assistant 
Saratoga Branch Brooklyn Public Library. 

Van Benschoten, Margaret Morgan, junior 
assistant Williamsburgh Branch Brooklyn 
Public Library. 


SOUTHERN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The Southern Library School has been in- 
corporated under the name of the Library 
Training School of the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, the incorporators believing that the 
new name will more closely identify the work 
of the school with the Carnegie Library of 
Atlanta, of which it is a part. 

The faculty for the coming year will consist 
of Miss Anne Wallace director, Miss Julia T. 
Rankin, Mrs. Percival Sneed, Miss Elfrida 
Everhart, Miss Anna May Stevens. 

The class for 1908 was selected by compet- 
itive examination on June 8, and the follow- 
ing applicants were successful : 

Anne Angier, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Julia Dillon, Augusta, Ga. 
Cara Hutchins, Atlanta. 

Jessie Hutchinson, Atlanta. 
Alberta Malone, Atlanta. 

Mildred Mell, Athens. 

Frances Newman, Atlanta. 

Mary Pettigrew, Tryon, N. C. 
Anne O. Shivers, Montevallo, Ala. 
Martha Wilkins, Atlanta. 

Owing to the fact that Miss Shivers has 
decided to go to Pratt, another examination 
will be held in September, to fill the vacancy 

The course of study for the coming year is 
practically the same. While especial atten- 
tion is being given to the administration of a 
small library, as the majority of our grad- 
uates become organizers or librarians of small 
libraries, the course in cataloging enables our 
graduates to take positions in the catalog de- 
partments of large libraries, as evidenced by 
the fact that the Library of Congress and 
Yale University have our graduates in their 
catalog department. 

The following is a list of the graduates and 
the positions which they hold: 


CLASS OF 1906 


Eloise Alexander, assistant, Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Florence Bradley, assistant, Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta, Ga. 

Carrie L, Dailey, cataloger, Emory College, 
Oxford, Ga. 

Mattie G. Bibb, assistant, Public Library, 
Montgomery, Ala. (Resigned, married in 
April, 1907, to Mr. W. E. Edmondson, of 
Anniston, Ala.) 

Marion C. Bucher, librarian, Agnes Scott 
College, Decatur, Ga. 

Lila May Chapman, after having organized 
the Carnegie Library of Ensley, Ala., is now 
librarian of the Carnegie Li rary of Cor- 
sicana, Texas. 

Jessie Hopkins, after having organized the 
Public Library of Wilmington, N. C., is 
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now Ist assistant in the Public Library, 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Mary Martin, after having organized the li- 
brary of Guilford College, N. C., is now 
assistant librarian of Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 

Sara Marypenny, in catalog section of the 
Library of Congress. 

Louise McMaster, librarian of Furman Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. 

CLASS OF 1907 

Ethel Everhart, substitute in Carnegie Li- 
brary of Atlanta. 

Lena Holderby, assistant in Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta. 

Hortense Horne, will not engage in library 
work. 

P osalie Howell, will not engage in library 
work (now in Europe). 

Mary Lambie, assistant, Carnegie Library, 
Allegheny, Pa. 

Constance Kerschner, cataloger in Library of 
Yale University. 

Claire Moran, organizer,. Carnegie Library, 
Bessemer, Ala. 

Susan Simonton, organizer, Carnegie Library, 
Montezuma, Ga. 

Nan Strudwick, assistant librarian in Library 
of University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N 

Eva Wrigley, organizer, Carnegie Library, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Maud Mclver, substitute in Carnegie Library 
of Atlanta. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Tue last weeks of the schools saw the 
regular courses of the year in cataloging, 
reference, and book Selection finished, while 
the special courses of the spring term in 
administration, book-buying and ordering, 
editions, public documents, children’s work, 
bibliography, printing, buildings and equip- 
ment, and history of books and libraries were 
successfully completed. Special lectures were 
given by Miss Schaffner of the Legislative 
Reference Department on the Library and 
Social Service, by Miss Ellis, children’s li- 
brarian, Madison Public Library, and by Dr. 
F. J. Turner, Dr. W. H. Price, and Prof. W. 
B. Cairns of the University of Wisconsin, 
each lecturing on the bibliography of his 
special subject — American history, Political 
economy, and American literature. The 
lectures on the best books in their chosen 
fields, given by members of the faculty of the 
University of Wisconsin from time to time 
during the year were a most valuable part 
of the course, affording lists of books selected 
and evalued by authorities. Miss Mabel 
Prentiss, Library organizer for California, and 
J. F. Daniels, librarian of the State Argicul- 
tural College, Colorado, who visited the Com- 
mission en route to and from the A.L.A., both 
addressed the school, to the great pleasure 
and profit of the class. 


Final examinations were given in some of 
the courses, and special exercises were re- 
quired in others. Every student had to pre- 
pare a bibliography upon an assigned subject, 
the subjects covered being, Manual training, 
Government ownership of railroads, Speakers, 
Peace and peace conferences, Parcels post, 
Postal saving banks, Chinese and Japanese 
exclusion, Eight hour day, Employer's liabi- 
lity, Earthquakes, Toasts and after dinner 
speeches Floor plans and sketches of 
special furniture in the laboratory libraries 
were submitted for the final work in the 
course on building and equipment. 

Several pleasant social events made the 
closing days of the year long to be remem- 
bered; Miss Hazeltine and Mrs. Sawyer were 
at home for an evening early in June, when 
accounts of the Asheville conference were 
given by the members of the faculty and the 
three students who attended. Mrs. Wm. F. 
Allen gave a delightful garden party one June 
afternoon in honor of the school. The class 
invited the faculty to a farewell supper on 
the last Monday evening. Following the sup- 
per, Miss Elliott and Miss Miller entertained 
with a most unique and enjoyable party 

The closing exercises were held on Tues- 
day evening, June 18 in the large lecture 
room of the school. Judge Pereles of Mil- 
waukee, Chairman of the Library Commis- 
sion, gave an interesting account of the Com- 
mission and its work, and Miss Hazeltine, 
preceptor, spoke briefly on the foundation and 
purpose of the school, and the meaning of 
library training.. Dean Birge of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin gave the address of the 
evening. His admirable presentation of the 
library as related to the sociological move- 
ments of the day defined the broader meaning 
of library work and was a most fitting mes- 
sage to the class for the beginning of new 
duties. The class was presented by the Pre- 
ceptor to Mr. Legler, the Director of the 
school, who made a most happy address of 
congratulation and encouragement, and gave 
the certificates to the 22 members of the class. 

The class kas been very fortunate in secur- 
ing positions; a list of those with positions 
follows :— 

Harriet L. Allen, assistant, Wisconsin His- 
torical Library, Madison. 

Laura F. Angell, in charge of reorganization, 
River Falls (Wis.) Normal School Library. 

Mary E. Bechaud, assistant cataloger, Madi. 
(Wis.) Public Library. 

Helen D. Carson, head of Dep’t of Serials, 
Library of the University of Minnesota. 

Ruth Colville, organizing the private library 
of Mrs. W. H. Crosby, Racine, Wis. 

Helen D. Gorton, librarian, Carnegie Public 
Library, Escanaba, Mich. 

Lola M. B. Green, substitute, Library of 
American Society of Civil Engineers, New 
York City. 

Caroline S. Gregory, student-assistant, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh. 
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Helen Hutchinson, librarian, Physician's 
library, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 
Lydia E. Kinsley, cataloger, National Tax 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

Ada J. McCarthy, librarian, Public Library, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 

Ruth P. Miner, assistant, Library of the 
University of Wisconsin 

Julia S. Osborne, assistant, Library of the 


University of Wisconsin. 
Ella V. Ryan, cataloger, National Tax As- 

sociation, Columbus, Ohio 
Harriet W. Sewall, assistant, Minesota Free 

Public Library Commission. 

Marion F. Weil, children’s librarian, Public 

Library, Eau Claire, Wis. 

CLASS NOTES, 1907 

Three members of the class attended the 
annual conference of the A.L.A. at Asheville 

Miss Anna Du Pré Smith is spending the 
summer in European travel 

Miss Ryan served as substitute for six 
weeks in the Public Library at La Crosse 
(Wis.) before taking her position with the 
National Tax Association in Columbus 

Miss Mary Colville, a special student during 
the year, is substituting as assistant for 
several months in the Racine (Wis.) Public 
Library 

The entrance examinations for the class 
of 1908 was held on June 14. A large number 
took the examinations, which were competi- 
tive. 

SUMMER SESSION 

The Summer Session of the Wisconsin 
Library School opened June 24, with 16 
students, 13 coming from Wisconsin, and 
one each from Alabama, Michigan, and South 
Dakota The session continued for six 
weeks, closing August 3. The regular faculty 
of the Wisconsin Library School gave the 
instruction in the Summer Session, which 
included courses in cataloging, classification, 
reference work, library economy, children’s 
work, library administration and_ public 
documents. Special lectures were given by 
Miss Ahern, Editor of Public Libraries, Miss 
Schaffner of the Legislative Reference Depart- 
ment, and Miss Stearns of the Wisconsin 
Commission. The class did earnest work, and 
carry back to their libraries not only know- 
ledge of the best methods and technique, and 
the ability, therefore, to do their work to 
better advantage, but a fuller understanding 
and broader vision of the true meaning of 
library service, and the place it should fill in 
the community. 

The annual picnic of all the library workers 
in Madison was held during the Summer 
Session, affording the students a delightful 
outing and opportunity to meet the librarians 
of Madison. Mr. and Mrs. Legler were at 
home to the faculty and class one evening of 
the session, and Miss Hazeltine received in- 
formally on several occasions to give the 
class opportunity for personal acquaintance. 


Reviews 


Beck, Hermann. Die internationale biblio 
graphie und ihre zukunft. Dresden, O. V 
Boechmert, 1907. p. O 
Dr. Hermann Beck in this pamphlet offers 

a notably comprehensive though summary re 

view of the whole matter of international bib 

liography. 

The main trend of the author's argument 1s 
that present methods imply an_ inordinate 
waste of labor and money. [Citing vartous 
attempts to produce inventories of literary 
production, he mentions the difficulties ex 
perienced in issuing the German Gesamt 
katalog, speaks approvingly of special bib 
liographies, such as those published by the 
Library of Congress (“a system practiced all 
too little in Europe”), and criticises the Brus- 
sels Institut International de Bibliographie as 
mistaken in principle quite apart from hi 
doubts in regard to the Dewey system. | 

The general conclusions are: each country 
should undertake the preparation of its na- 
tional bibliography; this material would be 
used at a central office in the preparation of 
the “universal repertory,” with the co-opera- 
tion of the booktrade and library organiza- 
tions. This universal repertory should be di- 
vided by subjects, for which latter special or 
ganizations might be formed, such as the In 
ternationale Institut fiir Sozial-Bibliographie 
of Berlin. National and international bib 
liographies should not be issued in book form, 
but only those of special subjects. Lists on 
special topics could be easily furnished to pe- 
riodicals, investigators, and others desiring 
them, at a reasonable figure. As to the gen- 
eral cost, the author offers a plan that would 
make it comparatively low. 

Information is so compressed in the pam- 
phlet itself that the merest indications only 
can be given here. Dr. Beck, by the way, has 
in preparation a “Handbuch der internation- 
alen bibliographie” in which experts are to 
write of the “bibliographical arrangements of 
all civilized countries.” F. W. 


Hasse, Adelaide R. Index of economic ma 
terial in documents of the states of the 
United States. Maine, 1820-1904. Prepared 
for the Department of Economics and So- 
ciology of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. Published by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, May, 1907. 95 p. 30cm 
The most welcome contribution to Ameri- 

can bibliography for many a day is the first 

part of the colossal work which Miss Hasse 
has undertaken. No person could be better 
equipped than she from her practical service 
as a working librarian at Los Angeles, from 
her experience in the formation of the public 
document collection in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents at Washington, and 
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from her relations as librarian of the Depart- 

ment of Public Documents in the New York 
Public Library, to undertake a thoroughly 
adequate and scholarly analysis of state pub- 
lications. Happily, support from the Carnegie 
Institution has enabled her to employ a staff 
of a half score indexers and typewriters at 
the New York Public Library on this specific 
work. with the full resources of that library 
at her command for labor directly in the line 
of her official relations with the library. The 
cost of publication has also been undertaken 
by the Carnegie Institution through its De- 
partment of Economics and Sociology, of 
which Carroll D. Wright is director and Prof. 
Henry W. Farnam secretary. Thus all the 
best possible factors of support for such an 
a ae have converged in this important 
work. 

It is worth while at the outset to make clear 
the relations of this work to the bibliography 
of “State publications,” now nearly completed, 
and to ‘other works in state bibliography. 
“State publications,” as edited by the present 
reviewer, is a pioneer effort, originating in the 
lists for special periods appended to the 
American Catalogs of 1884-90 and 1890-95, in 
the preparation for which the editor visited 
many of the state libraries throughout the 
country. It was planned to make that work a 
comprehensive check-list, arranged geograph- 
ically by states, of the state publications of all 
sorts by each state in the Union from the be- 
ginning of its statehood, with the previous 
colonial or territorial publications so far as 
practicable. A pioneer work of this sort, aim- 
ing at comprehensiveness, could not but be 
inadequate, in many respects imperfect, and in 
some particulars misleading, for even when 
the full co-operation of the state librarian and 
the resources of the state library could be util- 
ized, state collections were found so imperfect 
that in many cases conjectural early issues 
were apt to be mistakenly included, and actual 
later issues overlooked. The extent and cost 
of the work precluded the revised edition 
which had been originally intended, so that 
“State publications” must stand with all its 
imperfections for what it is worth as a begin- 
ning in state bibliography. A topical index to 
labor reports of the several states was made a 
publication of the National Bureau of Labor 
in 1902, during Carroll D. Wright’s adminis- 
tration. A third contribution to state bib- 
liography is the series of valuable bulletins on 
comparative legislation begun by the New 
York State Library in 1891, under Mr. 
Dewey's administration, of which Dr. Whit- 
ten is the present editor. Miss Hasse’s work 
indexes “economic material only,” but the 
phrase is used in so broad a sense that it 
covers a very large part of state publications. 
The index “undertakes to deal only with the 
printed reports of administrative officers, leg- 
islative committees, and special commissions 
of the states, and with governors’ messages. 
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It does not refer to constitutions, laws, legis- 
lative proceedings or court decisions” except 
in so far as they are found in these documents. 
It is a topical index, arranged by subjects, 
while “State publications” is a check-list ar- 
ranged by departments. “State publications” 
has to some extent formed a basis for Miss 
Hasse’s work, but in its special field the latter 
work is more thorough and more accurate. 
The two publications overlap somewhat, but 
neither renders the other unnecessary. 

It is intended to issue the Index for each 
state in a separate paper-covered part, that 
for Maine covering 95 pages, including the 
general prefatory note, in which Miss Hasse 
sets forth her plan. The body of the work is 
prefaced by a tabulated statement, listed with 
an arbitrary serial number for convenience 
sake, of the public documents, collected vol- 
umes, the Senate and House journals, and the 
legislative documents, from 1829 through 
1904. There follows as Part 1. a chronological 
list, also confined to a single page, of General 
sources of information and descriptive mate- 
rial referring to Maine found in Maine docu- 
ments, including a useful memorandum as to 
the official “state paper,” the newspaper, in 
which official publication has been from time 
to time made. 

The body of the work is a topical analysis, 
alphabeted by subjects, constituting Part i. 
and covering 85 pages. Entries are made un- 
der about 60 headings, but most of them are 
included under the 15 headings of Adminis- 
tration of Justice, Agriculture, Banks, Debt, 
Education, Finance, State, Industries and 
Manufactures, Insurance, Labor, Land: State 
Land, Maintenance: State, Natural Resources, 
Public Works, Railroads, and Taxation: 
State, most of which occupy several pages 
each. The alphabet includes also several hun- 
dred cross-references and there are as many 
more sub-references. The editor has wisdy 
adopted a uniform system of headings, to be 
continued throughout the several states, with 
cross-references from special names given any 
department or bureau by the particular state. 

It is difficult to make clear statement of the 
method adopted for the main headings and 
their sub-arrangement. One would naturally 
look for Attorney General, etc., under “Jus- 
tice” rather than under “Administration of 
Justice.” It is not easy to see why “Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station” and “Agricultural 
Societies” should be made main headings in- 
stead of grouped under “Agriculture,” as is 
the case with “Agricultural College ;” and the 
inclusion of insane hospitals under “Mainte- 
nance” is a little puzzling until it is found that 
it is not the maintenance of the institutions 
which is in view, but maintenance by the state 
of the defective, delinquent and dependent 
classes. The method of sub-arrangement 
seems to be to give under each main heading 
first a schedule of serial documents covering 
that main heading, with careful information as 
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to reports not found, varying editions, and 
confusing titles; and second, a list chronolog- 
ically arranged of non-serial publications re- 
ferring to the topic in general. Where a 
Maine document refers to the given topic in 
another state or through the United States, 
such entries follow the entries for Maine 
proper. After this, to take “Agriculture” as 
an illustration, come as sub-headings Bibliog- 
raphy, Board of Agriculture, Census, Crops 
(with sub-sub-headings Apple, Aroostook 
County, Barley, Buckwheat, Corn, Cranberry, 
Crop Bulletins, Forecasting, etc.), Educa- 
tion (with sub-sub-headings Agricultural Col- 
lege, under which are scheduled the serial 
reports of that institution, and Farmers’ In- 
stitutes), Farms and Farming, Laws, Live- 
stock, and Prblic Aid. A separate main head- 
ing “Public Aid” refers to general grants of 
state aid and includes sub-cross-references to 
the special subjects of public aid, as under 
“Agriculture.” Under “Agriculture, Crops, 
Buckwheat,” the references are: 1863, to a 
table in the eighth annual report of the Board 
of Agriculture; 1880-84, Average yield per 
acre in each year (in “Statistics, industries, 
etc., of Maine”) ; and 1883, “More buckwheat 
per acre produced in Maine than in any other 
state” (in governor’s annual message for 
1883). It is often the case, as above in- 
stanced, that the entry is made a convenient 
statement of the fact indexed. Each entry is 
complete in itself, excapt that the word 
“same” is used to refer to the previous entry 
up-column of the specific series quoted. Un- 
der “Labor” the serial publications of the 
State Bureau of Industrial and Labor Statis- 
tics are not indexed, but the searcher is re- 
ferred to the Washington index of 1902; un- 
der “Public Health” similar reference is made 
to the index in the Surgeon General’s catalog. 
The abbreviations are meant to be self-ex- 
planatory, so that no table is given and they 
usually speak for themselves, although such 
an abbreviation as “jol.” for journal is un- 
usual and scarcely an improvement. 

It will be seen that considerable study is 
needed to learn the system by which under the 
several headings, sub-headings and sub-sub- 
headings a special subject is organized, al- 
though the abundance of cross-references 
makes individual reference easier than would 
at first sight appear. The method in general 
suggests the Noyes Brooklyn Public Library 
catalog, famous a generation ago, which had 
many practical advantages to offset at least 
theoretical disadvantages. It may be added 
that the key to what may seem to some an 
anachronism, and not in line with Miss 
Hasse’s well-known preference for pure dic- 
tionary method, is found in the fact that the 
Department of Economics and Sociology of 
the Carnegie Institution is divided into com- 
mittees, or sub-departments, on Finance, In- 
surance, Labor, Population, etc., and the clas- 
sification of economic subjects thus made has 
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determined the system of headings in the 
index. 

The work is in quarto page, double column, 
in clear typography and indentation, and is in 
these respects a model bibliography. Each 
state will form the subject of a separate part, 
and copies may be ordered from the Carnegie 
Institution, Washington, at a moderate price, 
the present part at 75 cents. Miss Hasse has 
had the work in hand for several years, and 
many more years must elapse before the com- 
pletion of what is likely to be a huge work, 
reaching well toward 10,000 pages The 
amount of work which it has required can be 
estimated only by those who have themselves 
worked in this difficult field. The variety of 
treatment of a subject by the several states of 
the Union will make the work more valuable 
as each part is issued, and the completion of 
the work will furnish for the state publica- 
tions of this country a topical index without 
parallel in any other similar field - 

R. B. 


LiterATuRE of libraries in the 17th and 18th 
centuries; edited by John Cotton Dana and 
Henry W. Kent. Chicago, A. C. McClurg 
& Co., 1907. no.5 Justus Lipsius. Outline 
of the history of libraries. no. 6. Gabriel 
Naudé. News from France; or, a descrip- 
tion of the library of Cardinal Mazarin. 
nar, 16°, subs., sold only in sets. 

With these two works Messrs. Dana and 
Kent conclude their series of the literature of 
libraries in the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
translation of Lipsius’ celebrated Syntagma de 
bibliothecis is by Mr. Dana, who has succeed- 
ed in rendering intc exceedingly readable and 
pleasant English what is perhaps one of the 
worst specimens of “humanistic” Latin extant 
Lipsius could write on occasions most elegant 
and beautiful Latin, as witness certain of his 
Epistles; but this tractate on ancient libraries 
seems never to have been elaborated from his 
rough notes. Its value is, however, in direct 
contrast to its style. For a long time it was 
the greatest authority on libraries of the an- 
cients, and even now it heads most of the bib- 
liographies of that topic. There is not, in truth, 
a great deal of importance to be added to what 
Lipsius wrote, though on many points there is 
considerable additional material, part of it de- 
rived from inscriptions not accessible in his 
day. It is a distinct gain therefore to have 
this treatise in an English dress, and it is, per- 
haps, a matter for regret that it occurs in so 
limited an edition. The introductory note by 
Mr. Kent is hardly an adequate presentation 
of the author. Lipsius, whatever may be said 
of him and his theological views by Bayle, 
was one of the greatest of an age of great 
classical scholars. His work in various lines 
lies all unnoticed and unacknowledged at the 
basis of many a pretentious modern treatise, 
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and this little tract, however interesting, is 
but one of the smallest of his minor works. 
While his services in promoting a knowledge 
of ancient times and authors were not the 
equal of those of Scaliger or Casaubon, in the 
field of Roman antiquities he was unrivalled. 
We gain no proper estimate of his abilities or 
services to learning from the “Note,” which is 
after all most properly concerned with the 
treatise itself. This the editors have wisely 
left as it stands, refraining from annotating 
it with a view to bringing out the present day 
knowledge of various disputed points, so that 
we have in the little book practically the sum 
of late 16th century information concerning 
ancient libraries. 

The companion volume is of even greater in- 
terest in that it brings home to us the feelings 
of a devoted librarian amid the ruin of his 
life work. The” Surrender of the Library of 
Cardinal Mazarin and Naudé’s appeal to the 
Parliament of Paris have a human touch 
about them that no dry catalog or elaborate 
description could give us. We are taken back 
to the days of the Fronde and to the wily 
Italian contending against the great nobles 
and the city for the mastery of France. 
Whether that period has interest for us from 
the memoirs of De Retz and other noted 
writers of that day of “memoirists.” or 
whether a_ kindly recollection of Dumas 
attracts us to the time of Vingt ans aprés, 
none of us can fail to read with unaccus- 
tomed feeling Naudé’s account of his for- 
ma! locking up the rooms and turning over the 
keys of the great library and his noble appeal 
for its preservation. The sketch of Naude by 
Ruth Sheppard Grannis is, like her previous 
biographical articles in the series, readable and 
accurate. Like the others, too, it suffers from 
necessary condensation. 

The series as a whole merits cordial -praise. 
The presswork is unusually fine, and the 
choice of documents leaves little to be de- 
sired. It is a distinct advantage to have in 
convenient and beautiful form Bodley’s Life 
and Statutes, Lipsius’ De Bibliothecis, and 
Drury’s “Reformed Librarie-Keeper.” The 
others, too, are not without permanent in- 
terest and value. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their undertaking. 

Wm. Warner BisHop. 


Library Economy and bistoryv 


GENERAL 

Public Libraries for July is devoted to the 
Asheville confereace of the A. L. A., giving 
part of Miss Hasse’s report as chairman of 
the public documents committee; Mr. Clarke’s 
paper on the effect of the San Francisco fire 
on buildings, and a summarized report of the 
conference. 

Revista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi 
for Fébruary-April, appears some two months 


belated, but it is accompanied by the first 
number of the supplementary monthly “Guide 
to current Italian books,” promised two years 
ago by Dr. Biagi. This is a 4-page leaflet, 
in English, entitled The Best Italian Reading, 
which should be indispensable to all libraries 
which buy Italian books. It is, indeed, in- 
tended especially for American libraries, and 
primarily for the librarians of small libraries, 
who are unfamiliar with Italian literature, 
but who desire to provide books for Italian 
immigrants in their own language. In this 
first number Dr. Biagi gives an interesting 
outline of the purpose and scope of the list; 
then follow titles of about 25 recommended 
works, in the classes of Reference books and 
History, with brief Annotations in English 
Other classes will be covered in later numbers, 
but these earlier lists will be devoted to books 
regarded as most necessary and useful for 
forming the nucleus of a small Italian library 
Dr. Biagi adds that the 4. L. A. Booklist will 
be the model for his own monthly list 


LOCAL 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. The trustees of the 
Boston Public Library have opened two 
new reading rooms, one at 1518 Tremont 
street, Roxbury, to be called the Parker Hill 
Reading Room, and one at 362 Neponset 
avenue, to be called the Neponset Reading 
Room. The latter takes the place of a shop 
station which existed for many years in Ne- 
ponset, but was recently discontinued. These 
reading rooms will have reference books, pe- 
riodicals, and a small collection of books for 
general reading. In addition books will be 
delivered from the central library daily to 
applicants. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. (oth rpt.— year 
ending Dec. 31, 1906). Added by purchase, 
64,904, by Gift, v.; total, 510,514 
Issued, home use, 2,927,096 (fict. 1,282,780; 
juv. 712,248). New registration, 74,890; total, 
214,150. Receipts, $324,013.20 (of which, 
$312,181.00 is original city appropriation, to 
which were added two special appropriations 
for Carnegie branches.) ; Expenses, $324,013.- 
.20 (salaries, $147,507.64; books, $47,739.50, 
periodicals, $7,132.39, binding, $32,049.51, 
stationery and sundries, $11,698.05, printing, 
$8,506.22, rent, $14,114.96.) 

Mr. Hill refers to his trip abroad with Prof. 
Hamlin to study buildings erected on ir- 
regular plots with a view to the treatment of 
the Plaza site. The year shows that a decided 
improvement has been made in centralizing 
and systematizing the work of the branch. 
Mr. Hill looks forward to the time when the 
library proper and the administration offices 
will be under one roof and he can come in 
closer contract with the Educational work of 
the library, and thereby more in sympathy 
with the needs of the public. 

“The purchase of an electric runabout has 
made it possible to visit the branches more 
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frequently, and the time saved has more than 
justified the cost, several times over.” 

In 1906 three new buildings were turned 
over to the city by the Carnegie Committee, 
the Greenpoint, Prospect and East branch, 
making to date ten buildings completed, two 
nearly finished, sites purchased for fivé@thers, 
and plans for these well under way. 

It has been suggested that a large office 
building be erected on Pierrepont St. a 
portion of which could be used for library 
purposes in connection with the Montague 
branch. 

The appreciation of the improved facilities 
of the Carnegie branches continues to be 
manifest, they all report a gain in circulation. 
Out of a population of about 1,350,000 only 
214,150, or 20% are registered borrowers. 
This percentage compares favorably with that 
of other large libraries, but Mr. Hill is not 
satisfied with it. During the year piacards 
giving location of nearest branches, have been 
placed in stores, factories, etc. and it is 
believed much good can be done by this sort 
of advertising. The total circulation falls 
short of the 3,000,000 mark by some 72,000 
(2,927,006), or an increase of 348,028 over 
last year. The largest increase is shown by 
the Bushwick Branch, which circulated 59,936 
more volumes than last year. The audito- 
riums in the Carnegie buildings were more 
frequently used than in the previous year. 
Dr. Leipziger, City Supervisor of Lectures, 
states in a letter: “I am much pleased with 
the attendance. The lectures suggest reading, 
the library furnishes the reading material, and 
both are a part of a great scheme, giving the 
people the broad culture that is derived from 
books.” 

During the vear the Board appropriated 
$1500 for interior decorations, and with this 
amount a number of fine etchings, photo- 
graphs, and plaster casts were purchased, and 
andirons were also placed in the fireplaces of 
the Carnegie branches, making it possible to 
have wood fires in many of the children’s 
rooms during the Christmas holidays. One 
branch reported that in a room full of children 
only six had ever seen an open fire. 

The work of the children’s department 
shows a steady growth during the year. Miss 
Hunt in her interesting report of this depart- 
ment states that the fine result of the “story 
hour” is the almost magical effect it has upon 
the discipline of the children. “When the ring- 
leaders of a gang of tough boys, who have 
never made any use of the library except to 
stir up trouble, come to a branch librarian 
and beg that they may ‘have a club like the 
girls,’ assuring the librarian that they will 
‘show her they know how to behave them- 
selves, one must be of a very pessimistic 
disposition not to see in this an augury of 
splendid results.” 

Mr. Bardwell in his report of the book 
order department also notes the great impor- 
tance of children’s books and mentions that 
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one of the most remarkable things in the 
history of literature in America is the growth 
of the supply of books for children in recent 
years. 

The reports of the department superin- 
tendants and branch librarians contain matter 
of equal interest and the work and visible 
growth of the library is very gratifying. 


Charlotte (N. C.) Carnegie L. The library 
celebrated its fourth birthday on July 2, and 
Mrs. Annie Ross kept open house for the 
citizens of Charlotte and Mecklenburg. The 
rooms were tastefully decorated, and attrac- 
tive bulletins were displayed giving data of 
the growth of the library during its existence. 
At present there are 5050 vols.; 36,120 were 


issued in 1906. 


Decatur (ill.) F. P. L. (32d rpt.— year 
ending May 31, 1907; in local press.) Added 
1446; total 26,915. Issued, home use 97,085 
(fict. 45,721; juv. 35,409.) Registration 1358, 
total 26,915. Receipts and expenses not given. 

A new stack has been installed, greatly in- 
creasing the facilities of the library. The 
story hour has been very popular with the 
children, and the lectures to mothers and 
teachers on the “Listening Child” were well 
attended, and many remained for a discussion 
on children’s reading. 

A card allowing teachers to take out six 
extra books was appreciated, and also cards 
were issued to non-residents while attending 
school in Decatur. 

The year shows a marked increase in circu- 
lation due in a measure to the active work of 
the librarian, Mrs. Alice Evans. 


Derby (Conn.) P. L. (5th rpt.—year end- 
ing Apr. 30, 1907; in local press.) Added 
1,171; total 11,935. Issued, home use 42,632 
(fict. 70.5 per cent. juv. 45.3). New registra- 
tion 384; total 1946. Receipts $3,863.08. 
Expenses $3,362.65 (salaries $1743.27, books 
$999.77). 

The circulation is considerably larger than 
any year since the library opened, 42.5 per 
cent. of the books issued were for children. 
The percentage of fiction is the lowest on 
record, the average being 59.8 per cent. The 
demand for books in foreign languages, 
principally Italian, has steadily increased. 
Good work has been done among the factories 
in distributing industrial and techincal works, 
and the issue of such books on useful arts 
has increased 30 per cent. 


Elmira (N. Y.) Steele Memorial L. (Rpt. 
1906.—year ending June 22, 1907; in local 
press.) Added 1029; total 12,339. Issued, 
home use 46,821; total “| res Receipts 
$7,601.87. Expenses $5,434.8 

The library has passed - a most 
successful year of work and usefulness. The 
opening of the children’s department has been 
a great archievement. The Common Council 
appropriated a sum for this special purpose, 
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though it is hoped it may be increased during 
the coming year. 


Fali River (Mass.) P. L. (47th rpt—year 
ending Feb. 28, 1907.) Added 2,307; total 
72,608. Issued, home use 129,195. New 
registration 646; total 18,187. Receipts $23,- 
366.45. Expenses $23,366.45 (salaries $,- 
883.06, new books $3,129.73, light and fuel 
$2,749.23). 

The success achieved in the first venture 
of the children’s library continues to grow in 
importance and the little people now have a 
strong sense of proprietorship in their read- 
ing room. The display of colored plates of 
birds of the locality, arranged in order of 
their seasons and giving time of emigration, 
was especially instructive, and many children 
whose sole knowledge of bird life was limited 
to the fact that “a bird was a bird,” became 
interested students, and were soon familiar 
with the common birds and able to call them 
by name. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The library has ar- 
ranged with the board of education to have 
six of the school buildings opened alternately 
from 4 to 6 o'clock every day of each week 
during the summer for library purposes. 


Helena (Mont.) P. L. (a2tst rpt.—year 
ending Dec. 31, 1906.) Added 1825; total 
38,301. Issued, home use 76,123 (fic. 61 per 
cent.). New registration 750; total 6,453 
Receipts $8,847 72. Expenses $8,269.28 (sal- 
aries $3,960, books $2,719.96, maintenance 
$1,580.32.) 

This report is Bullitin 32 of the library and 
contains selected list of new books. The 
librarian notes the impossibility of supplying 
the demand for new fiction, and the trial of a 
pay collector, for which ten cents a week per 
copy is charged. So far the plan has proved 
satisfactory. 


Houston (Tex.) Carnegie L. (Rpt. 1907— 
year ending Apr. 30, 1907; in local press.) 
Added 2442; total 109,386. Issued, home use 
67,777 (fic. 40,686). Receipts $6,129.00. Ex- 
penses $5,778.50 (salaries $2,828.75, books 
$1,562.86, stationary $150.36). 

The year has been a busy one in all depart- 
ments, and while statistics are given in regard 
to the work, many of the best uses of the 
library cannot be shown in this manner. The 
rent collection of duplicate fiction, on which 
one cent per volume per day is charged, has 
proved satisfactory and 157 v. were turned 
over to this section. 

The children’s dapartment is being built 
up, and 20,225 v. were circulated or nearly 30 
per cent. of the whole issue. 

The library has received a number of very 
useful gifts during the year. 


Jamestown (N. Y.) James Prendergast L. 
(16th rpt.—year ending June 18, 1907; in local 
press.) Added 803; total 22,772. Issued, 
home use 85,608 (fict. 54 per cent.). Total 
registration 7,518 


As this is a depository library of VU. S. 
government documents, the librarian expreses 
the belief that it is necessary for such libraries 
to make a selection of documents useful in 
any given locality, and not be obliged to ac- 
cept everything to make it accessible to pos- 
sible readers, as at present. 


Joliet (1ll.) P. L. 31st rpt-— year ending 
May 31, 1907.) Added 1841; total 27,067. 
Issued, home vse 115,541. New registration 
1,136; total 9,573. Receipts $12,467.74. Ex- 
penses $10,933.63, (Salaries $4,124.38, Books 
$1,057.05, Maintenance $2,266.91). 

The report, which appears in the June bul- 
letin of the library, consists entirely of sta- 
tistics. One rule of this library which appears 
excessively rigorous is as follows: 

“The last borrower is held responsible for 
all mutilations and defacements of a book, 
unless the same are reported when the book 
is issued.” 


Kenosha, Wis. Gilbert M. Simmons L. 
(7th rpt.—year ending May 31, 1907.) 
Added 1520; total 17,911. Issued, home use 
70,658 (fict. 25,570, juv. 20,980). New cards 
issued 892; total 5475. Receipts $22,878.60; 
expenses $11,810.54 (salaries $3133.51, books 
$1334.67). 

The work of the library for the year shows 
a healthy and satisfactory growth. A chil- 
dren “story hour” was inaugurated, and 943 
children attended the 13 sessions. A finding 
list of books for Roman Catholic readers was 
published and met with general appreciation. 
Suggestions were made for the list by Prof. 
Maurice Egan, of the Catholic University at 
Washington, and Mr. Desmond, of the Cath- 
olic Citizen. The use of the library for refer- 
ence increased enormously during the year. 


Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. By 
the will of the late John Henley Smith, who 
died in Italy on April 13, the library is be- 
queathed a large collection of historical letters 
and manuscripts, mostly relating to the Revo- 
lutionary period in this country. The bequest 
is made upon cendition that the collection be 
kept intact and named “the Henley Smith 
collection.” 


Lincoln (Neb.) City L. (Rpt.—year end- 
ing May 31, 1907). Added 2,932; total 21,501. 
Issued, home use 130,618 (fict. 65,021; juv. 
43,834). Of of adult circulation 74.9 per cent 
was fiction. New cards 2,321; total 8,111. 
Receipts $9075.13. Expenses $9085.68. 

The library board have been much grati- 
fied by the amendment to the city charter 
passed by the last legislature providing that 
the council may levy, for the support of the 
library, $0700 per annum in place of a 
maximum of $7700 heretofore. They also 
urge the need of a law, providing that the 
territory outside of a city should contribute 
to the support of the library. Lincoln is 
peculiarly situated, having an area fo only 
eight square miles, but surrounded by a large 
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population who receive the benefits of the 
library. 

The Saturday morning readings for chil- 
dren have proved very attractive, and more 
than 100 boys and girls have attended. 

The practice of sending books to schools 
at a distance has been continued and the 
visits of the children’s librarian are eagerly 
looked forward to during the week. 


Markham, Ont. The Canadian Free Libra- 
ry for the Blind was opened on July 1 and 
is the first of its kind in Ontario. It contains 
196 volumes in raised lettering and a refer- 
ence library containing everything necessary 
to obtain a university degree. The librarian, 
Mr. E. F. B. Robinson, is a blind graduate 
of Trinity College. 


Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. (29th rept. — 
year ending Oct. 1, 1906.) Added 12,572; 
total 172,865. Issued, home use 672,049 (fict. 
35.4 per cent.; juv. 31.5 per cent.) New 
cards 14,083; cards in use 30,113. Receipts 
$07,270.96; expenses $61,152.49. 

The work of the library has increased dur- 
ing the year, althorgh the circulation of books 
for home use is less than for the preceding 
year. The library has been benefited by a 
donation from Judge Pereles for the purchase 
of books for the blind. 


Nashville (Tenn.) P. L. (Rpt., 1906.) 
Added 2165; total 32,796. Issued home use 
101,205. Registration 10,216, 

Miss Johnson has made a special effort to 
emphasize the educational functions of the 
library, and the use of the library shows a 
steady growth in appreciation of her efficient 
administration. The collection of newspapers 
dating back to the early century, has received 
valuable additions of historic value. 


Newark (N. J.) F. P. L. (18th rpt., 1906.) 
Added 11,991; total 111,916. Issued, home 
use 552,615 (fict. 58.3, duplicate collection 8.). 
Registration, added 12,179, total 147,561. Re- 
ceipts $67,454.75; expenses $67,434.22 (sala- 
ries $25,924.66, books $11,284.22, binding 
$4005.43, periodicals $1574.63). 

Original methods and new and interesting 
applications of the library work to the ad- 
vancement of the community welfare are the 
keynote of the 1906 report, and exemplify the 
thought given to the task by Mr. Dana. In 
establishing libraries in police and fire sta- 
tions, post-office, etc., the library opens the 
way for these public servants who have littl 
opportunity for reading, to secure books dur- 
ing short periods of recreation between their 
calls of duty. This feature has been an 
unqualified success. Along the same lines li- 
braries have been installed in department 
stores, factories and shops, in charge of an 
employe at each place, and are much used 
by all the workers 

All departments show an increased use over 
last year, and the money spent for books 
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was about $4000 more than the average, to 
meet the increase in registration and use. In 
the adult department 7853 names were added 
and 4326 in the young peoples, a total of 
147,561 borrowing readers. 

The school work continues of vital im- 
portance, and the visits by the head of this 
department prove an essential part in that he 
becomes more thoroughly acquainted with the 
teachers and existing circumstances. During 
the year 376 libraries, containing 14,813 books, 
were sent to Newark schools, two Sunday 
schools, and one playground shelter. these 
books had a circulation of 94,043. 

The special collections, including catalogs 
of manufacturers, engineering, government 
documents, engraving, medical works and 
pictures, have all received much attention, 
and proved of great value. The catalogs 
are useful in supplying information on many 
subjects of which there is little literature, 
such as automobiles, locomotives, concrete 
construction, mining machinery, surveying in 
struments, tools, valves, and hudraulic ma 
chinery, and are repeatedly referred to by 
the factory employés. 

The library now has short reading lists, 
printed on 2 in. x5 in. slips of 12 of the best 
books on each of about 150 subjects, such as 
“Actors,’ “Architecture,” “Art,” “Basket-mak 
ing,” “Business,” “Drama,” “Electricity,” 
“House building,” “Music,” “Physical cul 
ture,” “Socialism,” and “Wireless telegraphy,” 
copies of which are distributed and a copy 
also tipped into the back of each book. 

The report itself, in dictionary form, is 
worthy of note; the detailed matter is ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order of the subjects 
in includes. Mr. Dana remarks that “few 
wish to read all of a library report; many 
wish to refer to certain points in it; the dic- 
tionary arrangement makes such reference 
easy.” The back cover contains data con- 
cerning the city of Newark, the library, 
schools and population. 


New Bedford (Mass.) F. P. L. The libra 
ry building is an assured fact, as Mayor 
Ashley on June 20 signed the orders, passed 
by the city council for the reconstruction 
of the city hall into a library building. The 
orders call for an appropriation of $3750 for 
architects’ fees, and a bond issue of $150,000 


New York City. Metropolitan Museum of 
ArtL. The collection of photographs of works 
of art purchased abroad last summer has been 
opened to the public and access may be had 
by applying at the library. This collection 
of 10,000 prints attempts to cover primarily 
the history of painting, although some few 
examples of wordcarving, wrought iron, gold- 
smith’s work, textiles, ceramics, etc., are al- 
ready included. There are also a few repro- 
ductions of sculpture and architecture. Greek 
painting is represented only by works of the 
neo-classic artist. The great period of 1000 
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years between the classic and Renaissance 
eras is represented not only by reproductions 
of paintings, but by photographs of the rich 
mosaics of the Byzantine churches, and then 
follows the 17th century Dutch and French, 
and finally French, German and English 
paintings of the 18th and rgth centuries. 


New York P. L. At the meeting of the 
German-American State Alliance of New 
York in Troy, June 22 and 23, special effort 
was made to awaken interest in the German- 
American collection of the New York Public 
Library. The program contained an appeal 
in behalf of that collection, written by Richard 
E. Helbig, of the library staff, and a list of 
works relating to the German element in New 
York state (excluding New York city on 
account of extent of material); and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously passed: 

“Resolved, That a committee for German-American 
history and literature be appointed. 

“Resolved, That the German-Americans and the 
ress be requested to aid the German-American col 
ection in the New York Library to the best of their 
ability and to send material to the address below. : 

“Resolved, That the local federations of societies 
be requested to gather publications and printed mat- 
ter in their respective localities and to send the same, 
if possible collectively, to the New York Public 
Library, 425 Lafayette st.. care of Richard E. Hel- 
big. New York.” 

The committee is composed of: Dr. Wil- 
helm Gaertner, Buffalo; Oskar Heck, Sche- 
nectady: Richard E. Helbig, New York; John 
Kohler, Utica; Prof. Hermann Pfafflin, 
Rochester; John C. Schreiber, Utica; Werner 
Strecker, Troy. 

The New York Commercial makes the fol- 
lowing suggestion: “The New York Public 
Library system has spread its branches from 
Kingsbridge avenue in The Bronx to Totten- 
ville, the farthest extremity of Richmond bor- 
ough; but for some unaccountable reason it 
has denied its benefits to the thousands of 
down-town workers on Broadway between 
Eighth street and the Battery. When the new 
city library is opened at Forty-second street 
and Fifth avenue, the Astor Library at Eighth 
street will be closed, and the absence of a li- 
brary in the district named will be more no- 
ticeable than ever. While it is admitted that 
the population of the down-town district in 
the evenings may be sparse, yet a visit to City 
Hall Park, the Battery and Broadway be- 
tween those points will disclose a very con- 
siderable number of people. The evening at- 
tendance, however, is not the only point to be 
considered. Thousands of young men and 
young women are compelled day after day to 
spend hours in the down-town territory. Their 
lunch hours are spent usually in walking the 
streets; hundreds visit the cheap shows on 
Park Row or patronize the hosts of fakirs on 
Nassau street and elsewhere; many lounge on 
the park benches; some visit the churchyards 
of Trinity and St. Paul; while still a larger 
nitmber seek billiard and pool rooms, bowling 


alleys and the like to while away the lunch 
hour. We venture to suggest that a Carnegie 
library would prove very attractive to a vast 
number of these young people.” 

New York City. Queens Borough L. (11th 
rpt.— year ending Dec. 31, 1906.) Added 
26,342; total 82,749. Issued, home use 415,- 
268, an increase of 23 per cent. over the pre- 
vious year; ref. use shows a steady but grad- 
ual increase of about 32 per cent. Reading 
room attendance 183,373. Active membership 
27,788. Receipts $49,400.17; expenses $49,- 
419.97. (salaries $24,995.70, rents $7923.13, 
books $7692.10, periodicals $2052.90, binding 
$1731.83, furniture $2015.08, supplies $2999.- 
23). 
The library system consists of 14 branches 
and the main library — which differs from the 
branches mainly only as the center of admin- 
istration. The report is an interesting record 
of work done under many difficulties. These 
difficulties are primarily owing to the fact 
that the library service is greatly hampered by 
the municipal civil service regulations and 
that the schedule of grades and salaries is 
“wholly inadequate” and “restricting the li- 
brary efficiency at the most vital points.” Miss 
Hume indicates forcibly the obstacles to 
proper administration, when she states that 
for over two months she made vain efforts to 
obtain a junior assistant. During that time 
four eligible lists of eight or ten names were 
each received from the municipal civil service 
commission, but the persons eligible proved to 
be already in the library's employ, or unwilling 
to accept appointment. “With one exception, 
all experienced librarians on the eligible lists 
not in our lower grades have declined, not 
considering for a moment the salaries offered 
for the required duties.” For janitors the al- 
lotted salary is $40 a month, and as the work 
involves the complete care of handsome Car- 
negie buildings with elaborate fittings, it is 
almost impossible to fill the position. “In the 
summer we were nearly two months getting 
a man to take care of the Elmhurst Branch, 
most of the men from the laborers’ list being 
wholly unfit to fill the position. One after 
another had to be tried, found incompetent, 
and dismissed. All this took time, and the 
library suffered. ... It is impossible to de- 
scribe in detail the deteriorating effect of these 
conditions upon the library service, it is so 
deep-seated, so pervading, and in the long run 
so destructive of the library’s efficiency; it is 
hoped that the act now under consideration of 
the state legislature will give us the relief 
imperatively needed. It will also permit a 
change in salaries in the lower grades. It has 
been found on investigation that $40 per 
month is the lowest living wage for people 
such as a library must have, and this is gen- 
erally paid by other libraries in our vicinity. 
Our lowest salary is $25 a month. The con- 
sequence is that most of our juniors are per- 
sons not dependent upon their salaries. This 
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gives us a very good class of assistants, but 
is a false basis on which to build the library 
service, and one which is sure to lead to diffi- 
culty, if not injustice.” 

Four new branches were opened during the 
year, one of which was a Carnegie building, 
and one branch (Flushing) was transferred 
to a Carnegie building. The greatly needed 
main building is still a thing of the future, as 
the city has not yet appropriated a site. In- 
stallation of a uniform charging system was 
completed for all the branches, and telephone 
service has also been installed throughout the 
system. The appointment of a superintendent 
of children’s work, to develop and system- 
atize this work throughout the borough, and 
of a superintendent of book selection and 
branches, is greatly needed. The report con- 
tains several illustrations. 


Northampton, Mass. Forbes L, (12th rpt. 
—year énding Nov. 30, 1906.) Added 2645; 
total 106,879. Issued, home use 75,376 (fict. 
46.7 per cent.) New registration 1368; total 
registration 7171, estimated as 36 per cent. of 
the population. Receipts, aid fund $12,545.18; 
expenses $11,102.61 (officers and employes 
$8374.16, extra labor account $103.51, fuel and 
lighting $913.00, supplies $1111.94); book 
fund expenditure $11,630.32. 

The Trustees report the urgent need of 
more shelf room and recommend the city to 
appropriate $25,000 for the erection of a two- 
story steel stack, as the work of the library 
is at present hampered by lack of room. 

The librarian reports a notable decrease in 
the use of printed books: last year the total 
circulation of books was 88,431, this year 
75,370, and the decrease almost wholly in 
fiction. The reasons for the great decrease 
in novel reading seem to be three: “we have 
bought only a few of the current novels, as 
few have sufficient literary value or interest 
in plot to justify their purchase; we have 
withdrawn a large number for rebinding; and 
have thrown open our shelves without barrier, 
which has led many to more serious reading.’ = 
The circulation of pictures has largely in- 
creased, due to use of stereoscopic views by 
the children. The use of the library by Smith 
College students has increased the registry 
and there is more local interest. There were 
20,321 books cataloged during the year, or 
56 per cent. of the total number. 


Ontario, Canada, The inspector of public 
libraries, in his report for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1905, contained in the report of the 
Minister of Education for 1906 (noticed in 
May L. j., p. 237) says, under the head 
“Publishers’ classification” : 

“Under the present system of classification as 
emg by dealers in making their invoices, 

istory includes historical romances, General 
literature includes moral tales, romances and 
juvenile literature, Miscellaneous includes 
short stories and fairy tales. The Act pro- 
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vides that only 20 per cent. of the government 
grant for books will be allowed for the 
expenditure on fiction. I find that the pub- 
lishers and wholesale dealers invoice all 
classes of fiction as History, General litera- 
ture, and Miscellaneous. The evil thus cre- 
ated is twofold: 

(a) If the books are cataloged in accord- 
ance with the invoices the fiction is scattered 
through the library, covering at least four 
sections. .. . 

(b) The system is essentially misleading 
and dishonest. 

“A careful examination of the public li- 
braries shows that the percentage of fiction 
purchased and upon which grants are paid 
varies from 40 to 75 per cent. I therefore 
respectfully recommend that the present sys- 
tem of classification be abolished; that novels 
of all classes be classified as fiction, and that 
the regulation governing the grant for fiction 
be amended to read 45 per cent. instead of 
20 per cent., with the proviso that the Min- 
ister of Education be empowered to reduce 
the percentage at his discretion by giving 
library boards notice of the proposed change. 
I am convinced that an honest classification 
will reduce the percentage of fiction pur- 
chased for public libraries, particularly in 
the smaller libraries. The standard for classi- 
fication should as far as possible be the Li- 
brary of Congress American Library Asso 
ciation Catalog.” 

This report is followed by the report of 
the Librarian of the Education Department for 
1906. The additions to the library were 
1319 (by purchase 548; by gift 73) repts. 
and pms. 268); total not state Issued. 
home use 7208. “Visitors taking out books” 
( Mar.-Dec.), 3424; “Visitors consulting refer- 
ence books” (Mar.- Dec.) 7545. 

“In spirit and purpose the library of this 
department should be a professional library 
—a library for schools and schoolmasters 
The shelves are open to any educationist in 
the province.” The collection is miscella- 
neous, with largest proportions of text-books, 
reference works and fiction. In regard to 
the last-named class the librarian says: 
“While I have no desire whatever to stimu- 
late novel reading in general I think it rea- 
sonable that the standard works in fiction 
should be available for the teachers in train- 
ing who have little time at their disposal 
to visit the public library; besides most of 
them are strangers in the city, and hesitate 
to ask a mere casual acquaintance to stand 
sponsor for them for the safe return of the 
books. We have a fair supply of fiction on 
hand, and there need be but few additions to 
this branch of the library for some years to 
come.” 


Rochester, N. Y. Reynolds L. (22d rpt. — 
year ending May 31, 1907.) Added 2128; 
total 60,365. Issued, home use 31,444. 

The use of the library increased somewhat 
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during the year and implied more serious and 
prolonged study on the part of the visitors 
than at any previous period. 

The books bought represented the most 
valuable new publications in the Engiish lan- 
guage, and many other books were rejected be- 
cause they did not conform to the standard 
that had been set. 


Salt Lake (Utah) P. L. (Annual rpt. — 
year ending May 31, 1907, in local press.) 
Added 3090; total 30,469. Issued, home use 
137,333 (fict. 74,458; juv. 34,237). New regis- 
tration 6213; total 10,479. Receipts $14,635.11; 
expenses $12,216.06. 

This is the first complete report since the 
occupancy of the new building and shows re- 
markable growth in use, the borrowers having 
increased from four to ten thousand, with a 
total of 250,000 viSitors during the year. The 
library has started two important movements: 
the establishment of branch libraries, con- 
sisting of 50 books each, and the issue of 10 
cent fiction series, which has more than paid 
for the amount invested in books. 

An interesting comment on the use of re- 
ligious books in Salt Lake is made as out 
of 137,333 books issued only 1436 were upon 
religion, or I out of 94. 


Sedalia (Mo.) P. L. (12th rpt. — year end- 
ing April 30, 1907.) Added 1186; total 8808 
Issued, home use 44077 (fict. 24,952; juv. 
13,012). New registration 674; total not 
given. Receipts $5351.68 (from city $5179.02) ; 
expenses $4337.33 (salaries $2052.00, books 
and binding $1140.22, repairs, insurance, etc., 
$1145.11). 

With the library clear of debt and the conse- 
quent increased revenue efforts have been 
made to strengthen the permanent value of the 
library and at the same time to supply a de- 
mand for popular books of a less substantial 
class. Owing to the fact that many do not 
realize the value and extent of the service the 
library is prepared to give, President McNeil 
and Miss Faith Smith, the librarian, have ar- 
ranged a system of advertising which will 
bring these facts to the large industrial pop- 
ulation surrounding Sedalia, and incident 
thereto a library week will be observed, dur- 
ing which special invitations will be issued 
to visit the library and attend lectures on 
popular subjects. 


Terre Haute, Ind. State Normal School. 
The new library building is nearing comple- 
tion and will make a notable addition to the 
fine group of buildings devoted to the training 
of the state’s teachers. 

Indiana limestone is used in construction 
and the general style of architecture is Italian 
renaissance with Ionic pilasters. The main 
entrance is approached by a series of steps, 
with a high electric torch on each side. 

The building is surmounted with dome and 
balustrade, beneath which in the rotunda is 
the circular charging room and information 
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desk. The stacks will rise on either side, 
perpendicular to the walls, those above being 
reached by spiral stairways. The reading 
room is 60x80 feet, reached by a_ wide 
corridor, lighted by the dome and floored 
with encaustic tiling. The immediate capacity 
will be 100,000 volumes. 


Texas State L. The state library has 
moved to the second floor of the Capitol 
building, where it will share the quarters of 
the supreme court library. This gives more 
space and the books can be distributed to 
better advantage. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. (8th 
rpt—year ending May 31, 1907.) Added 
3,402 V.; 1,312 pm.; total 54,976 v., 33,758 
pm. Attendance 5,517. 

The fire which occurred on May 22d would 
have caused serious damage to the library 
but for the prompt work in removing the 
books in the Reference room, comprising 
40,000 volumes and many thousand unbound 
pamphlets, which were temporaily placed on 
the campus. The fire broke out in the roof 
above the library quarters, the upper rooms 
were soon flooded, and water began quickly 
to pour down into the library. The work of 
removing was done so quickly, however, that 
a relatively small amount of damage was 
done, and probably not over 300 volumes will 
need to be replaced. The books are of course 
in great confusion, and it will require many 
months of hard work before harmony can be 
restored. 

A most important accession during the year 
is a complete set of the great “Corpus In- 
scriptionum Latinarum,” published under 
supervision of the Royal Prussian Academy. 


University of Michigan L. (Rpt. 1905-6.) 
Added 11,896, of which 9,044 were additions 
to the general library; total 206,568. 

The extension of the privilege of borrowing 
books by the students for home use, has 
proved very successful and it has been found 
that the innovation has cost next to nothing 
in the way of additional service at the book 
desk, and has not interfered with the use of 
the library. 

This is the first annual report of Theodore 
W. Koch, who succeeded Raymond C. Davis 
as librarian last year, and contains a special 
appreciation of Mr. Davis’ work during his 
twenty-nine years’ service at Ann Arbor. 


University of Vermont L. (Rpt. 1906-7.) 
Added 1,763; total 74,798. Issued, home use 
6,435. Experses: books $818.94, serials 
$689.25, binding $233.10. 

The cataleging of current accessions has 
been kept up, 2,432 new cards having been 
put in the catalog, of which only 861 were the 
printed Library of Congress cards. The 
library was opened nine and a half hours 
daily during week days of the college year, 
and shorter hours during the vacations, but 
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was closed for repairs three weeks in the 
summer. The building when finished in 1885 
was estimated to have a capacity of 100,000. 
No new shelving was added till this year, 
when a steel stack estimated to hold nearly 
15,000 volumes was installed in the base- 
ment floor. These cases have all been utilized, 
but there is floor space for more shelving of 
the same pattern which will be added probably 
not later than five years hence. 


Washington, D. C. Library of Congress. 
The Library of Congress will install a de- 
partment where phonographic records of 
speeches of statesmen and distinguished per- 
sons will be preserved for the benefit of future 
generations. The government recently re- 
ceived a record containing an address made by 
the German emperor, and this led to the sug- 
gestion that the utterances of other statesmen 
might be preserved in the same way. 


Wilmington (Del.) Institute F. L. (13th 
rpt.—year ending Feb. 28, 1907.) Added 
5129; total 59,096. Issued, home use 224,780, 
a decrease of 2235 from the previous year. 
New registration 5567; total registration 
13,589. Receipts $20,937.58; expenses $19,- 
519.69 (salaries $8822.23, books $4094.42, peri- 
odicals $670.06, binding $1435.42, printing 
and stationery $668, repairs $656.83). 

The decrease in circulation reported occurs 
almost wholly in fiction and juvenile books; 
there has been a notable increase in the 
use of books in useful arts, literature, his- 
tory and travel. With present funds and 
equipment any large increase of circulation 
from the central library is unlikely; its eff- 
ciency must be developed through branches 
or delivery stations. In the children’s room 
the supply is inadequate for the demand, 
and the limited staff has made it im- 
possible to take up story telling or other 
special work. The children’s librarian has 
visited each school building, and given short 
talks to the pupils. Special efforts have been 
made to reach working men, and the collection 
of technical and industrial books has been 
extended so far as inadequate funds permit. 
The chief incident of the year was the under- 
taking ef work for the blind. Funds were 
collected through the efforts of Mr. R. C. 
Van Trump, and a home teacher, herself 
blind, was engaged. She has visited the 
homes of about 70 blind persons, and has 
been very successful in teaching them to 
read. The library has undertaken to supply 
the books needed in this work; the circulation 
of these books averages about 22 a month. 

Mr. Bailey considers somewhat fully the 
question of rebinding. Rebound books have 
not circulated as many times as they should, 
being withdrawn after an average of 24 issues. 
“In January, 1907, 82 volumes which were 
withdrawn had circulated an average of 39 
times. Although this shows decided improve- 
ment the average is still far below what it 
should be. . . .Taking all the facts into consid- 
eration, therefore, a definite policy affecting 
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binding has been adopted. AIl books to re- 
place those that are worn out are bought, 
if possible, from: second-hand dealers at an 
averege cost of about 50 cents for $1.50 books. 
If these beoks are at all shaky im their covers 
and give promise of circulating not more than 
5 to 10 times before they must be rebound, 
they are at once sent to the bindery before 
being put into circulation and are rebound at 
a cost of 35 cents to 45 cents, making the total 
cost of the book about the same as a new 
book direct from the publisher. The rebound 
book, however, will Jast as long as the book 
which comes direct from the publisher, and 
which after it has once been rebound costs 
$1.40 besides being withdrawn from circu 
lation during the process of binding. If 
it is impossible to get replacements at second 
hand, such books as can be had in Chivers’ 
binding from the sheets are bought from him, 
and the remainder are bought in the reguiar 
publisher’s covers. We have demonstrated 
to cur own Satisfaction that the book bound 
from original sheets will last longer than 
any other. We think, however, that a second 
hand book properly rebound represents the 
best value for the money invested.” 


FOREIGN 


Birmingham (Eng.) Free Ls. (45th rpt.— 
year ending Mar. 31, 1907.) Added 12,635; 
total 312,870. Issued, home use 1,050,310 
Including reference books, the total use of 
books for the year was 1,430,089. Registra- 
tion 37,228. 

The year has been marked by a change in 
method of issuing books, the card charging 
system having been substituted for the ledger 
with great advantage. 

The extension of the free lecture course has 
been very satisfactory, and the results justify 
the small expenditure they involve. 


Liverpool (Eng.) P. Ls.. Museums and Art 
Gallery. (54th rpt.—year ending Dec. 31, 
1906.) Added, lending lib. and branches, 
5661; total 133,838. Issued, from ref. lib. and 
10 lending libs. and reading rooms 2,773,436 
(home use 1,362,992). No. borrowers 42,451, 
an increase of 6592. 

There has been general increase in the use 
made of the libraries, for circulation and refer 
ence alike, this being partly due to the opening 
of libraries in districts previously unprovided 
for. 1903 v. were lent to blind readers, from a 
stock of 1867, to which 113 v. were added dur 
ing the year. From the music department 
39.549 scores were borrowed. There were 
334,503 v. issued to young people, an increase 
of 61,017 over the previous year. 

An important event of the year was the 
completion and opening of the Hugh Fred- 
erick Hornby Library, and its fine art collec 
tion. The building adjoins the Picton reading 
room. 

“Free lectures were given during the year 
at 19 centers, the total number of persone pres- 
ent at the 178 lectures being 97,426, showing 
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an increased attendance of 8231. Literature, 
science, art, travel and geography formed, as 
in previous years, the subject matter of the 
major portion of the lectures, though fresh 
ground has, of course, been broken in each 
direction. Careful attention was given to the 
arrangement and delivery of the special lec- 
tures for children, the number of which was 
increased last year; and it may at once be 
said that the results of this departure are most 
gratifying. The number of children who at- 
tended the 16 lectures was 9841, as compared 
with 3990 for six lectures last year.” 


London (Eng.) 7a" Borough of 
Finsbury. (Report, P. Ls. Committee, year 
ending Mar. 31, 1907.) Added 1,503; total 
30,340. Issued, home use 119,496 (fict. 69,195 : 
juv, 28431.) Receipts £2366.5.10. Expenses 
£2332.2 (books £497.10.6). 

The Central Library, which was established 
in 1887, in the Parish of Clerkenwell, with 
8,678 vol. has increased to 15,164 vol., and two 
branches have been started since, at Penton- 
ville in 1900 and at St. Sepulchre in 1904. 
Scholars in schools of the Borough, of the 
fifth or higher grades may become borrowers 
on recommendation of their teachers 


Nottingham (Eng.) P. Ls. (Rpt—year 
ending Mar. 31, 1907.) Added 5,149; total 
121,483. Issued, home use 133,020. 

The committee report a gratifying im- 
provement in the class of reading generally, 
the issue of fiction having fallen to 52 per 
cent. of the total. The aggregate half-hourly 
attendance exceeded two million — 2,104,774 or 
a daily average of 7186. 


Gifts and Bequests 


Baltimore, Md. Mr. Francis A. White has 
given the Union Chapel, in Walbrook, to the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, for the establish- 
ment of a branch. The building is located at 
the intersection of Clifton avenue, r1th street 
and Liberty road, and is now being converted 
for the use of the library. 


Berlin (Ger.) President Roosevelt has 
given a set of his works in nine volumes to 
the University, handsomely bound and bearing 
his autograph. This gift is referred to by the 
press as an indication of good will toward 
Germany. 


Cleveland (Ohio) P. L. Andrew Carnegie 
has made another gift of $123,000 to the city 
for library purposes, and two more branches 
will be built. 


Des Moines, la. Barlow Granger’s papers 
have been given to the State Historical De- 
partment. They include more than 5000 per- 
sonal letters of early date, written by men 
whose names are familiar in the state of Iowa 
and many of whom have been national char- 
acters. The firm of Granger & Williamson 
handled or located most of the lands for early 
settlers in the state. 
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Dover, Del. General William H. Palmer 
has given $100 to assist in rebuilding the 
Comegys Free Library, which was destroyed 
by fire last winter. 

Iowa City, Ia. By the will of Mrs. Martha 
Ranney the State University receives a be- 
quest of $100,000, including a valuable library 
and art collection. 

Plainfield, N. J. By the will of the late 
Colonel Mason W. Tyler the Plainfield Public 
Library is bequeathed $20,000 for general li- 
brary purposes. 

Port Washington, L. I. The Free Library 
has received a bequest of $500 in the will of 
Allen H. Baxter, who died on June 25. 

Uxbridge, Mass. The trustees of the li- 
brary announce a bequest of $500 from the es- 
tate of Ida A. Latham for the use of the 
Uxbridge Public Library. 


Librarians 


Crark, George T., for twelve years librarian 
of the San Francisco (Cal.) Public Library, 
has been appointed librarian of Leland Stan- 
ford Jr. University, to assume his duties at the 
beginning of the autumn term. Mr. Clark has 
been identified with the San Francisco library 
since 1887, when he joined its staff after 
graduating from the University of California 
He was assistant librarian until John Vance 
Cheney resigned the librarianship at the end 
of 1894, when Mr. Clark was elected as his 
successor. He has been a member of the 
American Library Association for 20 years, 
and is at present a member of its Council, he 
has also been an officer, and is an active mem- 
ber of the California Library Association. 

Ciark, Miss Josephine A., librarian of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, has 
been elected librarian of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. Miss Clark, who is a 
graduate of Smith College, and of the New 
York State Library School(1890), has been 
connected with the library of the Department 
of Agriculture since 1891 when she was 
appointed bibliographer in the Botanical 
Division. Her work as librarian has been 
extremely effective, especially in the adoption 
and development of printed cards for the 
department’s publications, and in its lists and 
bulletins. 

Doucuerty, Harold T., was on July 9 
elected librarian of the Waltham (Mass.) 
Public Library to succeed Mrs. Mary E. Bill, 
who recently resigned. Mr. Dougherty was 
formerly an assistant at the Cambridge 
(Mass.) Public Library and has since 1900 
been employed in the Library of Congress 

Goopricu, Nathaniel L., B.L.S., New York 
State Library School, class of 1904, has 
resigned his position as head of the Acces- 
sions Section of the New York State Library 
to become librarian of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Hotsteap, Mrs. Nina, has been elected 
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librarian of the Carnegie Library of Columbus 
(Ga.). Mrs. Holstead was in charge of the 
former Public Library for nine years, previous 
to its death for lack of support, and it was 
through her activity that the new Carnegie 
building was obtained which is expected to 
be opened during the present month. 


Jostyn, Miss Rosamond, of the New York 
State Library School, 1906-7, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant for the summer in_ the 
Chatham Square Branch of the New York 
Public Library. 

McGrrr, Miss Alice Thurston, of the New 
York State Library School, 1906-7, has been 
appeinted substitute assistant in the Circula- 
tion department of the Carnegie Library at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McIiwatne, Dr. Henry R., of Hampden- 
Sidney, Va., was elected state librarian of 
Virginia on July 6, and entered upon the dis- 
charge of the duties of this position July 8. 
Dr. McIlwaine was born in Farmville, Va., 
July 12, 1864. He was prepared at McCabe’s 
University School, Petersburg, for Hampden- 
Sidney College, where he graduated in 188s. 
After teaching school for four years, he be- 
came a student at Johns Hopkins University, 
entering upon a course looking toward the 
Ph.D. degree, history being the major course, 
aml English and political science the two 
minors, and obtained the degree in 1893. One 
dissertation prepared for this degree was en- 
titled “The struggle of Protestant dissenters 
for religious toleration in Virginia.” His dis- 
sertation study familiarized him with the li- 
brary methods of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Library, the Enoch Pratt Library, and the 
Peabody Library. Immediately upon grad- 
uation he was elected to the chair of English 
and History in Hampden-Sidney College, 
where he remained through the session of 
1906-7. While teaching at Hampden-Sidney 
he has been an assistant to the literary editor 
of the Baltimore Sun. He has also heen libra- 
rian of the college, which has a collection of 
about 17,000 books and pamphlets. Interest 
in library work led him in the summer of 1905 
to spend two months in Baltimore, Md., in 
close study of up-to-date library methods as 
exhibited in the administration of the Enoch 
Pratt Library and since that time he has, so 
far as possible, introduced these methods at 
Hampden-Sidney. 

MATTHEWS, Miss Alice, Drexel Institute Li- 

brary School, has been engaged to catalog the 
library of the State Normal School, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 
_ Mitter, Miss Edith F., has been appointed 
librarian of Washington University, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Charles 
Pettus. Miss Miller, who is a graduate of 
the university, has been assistant librarian. 
The new assistant appointed is Miss Edna 
Deahl, one of this year’s graduates. 

Moore, Miss Dora, of the New York State 


Library School, 196-7, has been appointed 
assistant in the library of West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Mupce, Miss Isadore Gilbert, head libra- 
rian, Bryn Mawr College, has been given 
leave of absence by the college for a year’s 
study and travel in Europe. 

Patsits, Victor Hugo, assistant librarian 
at Lenox Library, New York City, was ap- 
pointed, July 15, to succeed Hugh Hastings 
Mr. Paltsits was born in New York City, July 
12, 1867, and received his early education im 
public and private schools. Later he took the 
scientific course at Cooper Institute. He en- 
tered the Lenox Library as assistant in the 
reading room in 1890, and three years later 
was made sub-librarian, which title was 
later changed to assistant librarian. Mr 
Paltsits is the author and editor of a number 
of historical and bibliographical works. 

Sears, Miss Minnie E., for the past four 
years head cataloger at the Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege Library, has resigned that position in or- 
der to spend a year in travel and study in 
France and England. Miss Edna L. Goss, 
B.L.S, Illinois, 1902, who for the past year has 
been an assistant in the Catalog Department 
of the Bryn Mawr College Library, has been 
appointed head cataloger to succeed Miss 
Sears. 

Wuarton, Mrs. Adelaide, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Everette (Wash.) 
Library, succeeding Miss Gretchen Hathaway, 
who resigned several months ago. 

Wuittemore, Miss R. Gertrude, of the New 
York State Library School, 1906-7, has been 
appointed librarian of the New Hampshire 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Durham, N. H. 


Cataloging and Classification 


British Museum. Subject index of the 
modern works added to the library of the 
British Musevm in the years 1901-1905 ; Ed. 
by G. K. Fortescue [London] British 
Museum, 1906, [1907.]  4+1161 p. 8°. 

—— Index catalogue of the Springburn Dis- 
trict Library. Glasgow, March, 1907. 54-- 
304 p. D. pap., 4d.; cl., 8d. 

This supplements the “Subject index to 
modern works added to the library of the 
British Museum since 1880,” bringing the 
index down to the end of the year 1905. The 
original index, in three volumes, covered 
works added from 1880 to 1900. The preface 
announced that the work would be continued 
by the issue of three volumes in the years 
1906, 1911, and 1916, and that in the year 
1921 these would be incorporated in a com- 
plete index in a single alphabet for the period 
1901-1921. The volume just issued is thus 
the first of the series then announced. It 
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contains 51,800 entries and as the main work 
contains 155,000 entries, students have now at 
their disposal a classified list of 206,400 books, 
representing the recent literature of Euro- 
pean and Western civilization—Nation, 
Campripce University. A descriptive cata- 

logue of the manuscripts in the library of 

Gonville and Caius College. By Montague 

R. James. v. 1. Cambridge: The University 

Press, 1907. 4°. 

Giascow Corporation  Lrprartes. 
Index catalogue of the Bridgeton District 
Library. Glasgow, May, 1907. 58+468 p. 
D. pap., 4d.; cl., &d. 

Similar in style and arrangement to The 
catalog of the Govanhill Branch, noted L. J., 
April, 1907, p. 488. 

Karadoyoc trav yeipoypadwy Kwdixwy év "Apoaveia 
uovanc Tor ayiun OrodGpun Nixov Bén. év 
turoypadeiov ‘'Eot.a,” 1906. 40 p. 
8°, 

Mr. Beés is fulfilling his promise to publish 
catalogs of the manuscripts in the monastic 
libraries of the Peloponesus.* 

The monastery of SS. Theodore in Aroa- 
neia lies in the district of Kalavryta in the 
northern part of the peninsula not far from 
Mt. Erymanthus. The manuscripts described 
in this pamphlet number only 23, of which 
one only is earlier than the 16th century, and 
the majority are less than 200 years old. The 
collection is unimportant, but it is of service 
to possess this excellently made catalog. The 
appearance of the printed page is far better 
than that in Mr. Beés’ earlier catalog. It is 
to be hoped that this excellent series may be 
continued. W. W. B 
Mazzatinti, Grus AND Pintor, Fortunato. 

Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche 
d'Italia v. 13 (R. Biblioteca Nazionale Cen- 

trale di Firenze). Forli, L. Bordandini, 

1907. 5+-276 p. 4°. 

U. S. DepartMENT oF AGRICULTURE LipRarRY. 
Bulletin no. 37: Supplement no. 1 (1901- 
1905) to catalogue of the periodicals and 
other serial publications (exclusive of U. S. 
government publications) in the library. 
Washington, Gov. Print. Office, 1907. 217 p. 
O. 


torio Alfieri da Asti. Salo, C. Devoti, 1907. 

13+-132 p. 4°. (100 cop.) 

Reviewed in Revista delle Biblioteche e degli 
Archivi, Feb.-Apr., 1907. 
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AMERICAN HIsTorY. Bradford, T. L. M.D., 
comp. Bibliographer’s manual of American 
history. In 5 v. v.1, Ato E. nos. 1-1600. 
Philadelphia, Stan V. Henkels & Co., 1907. 
9+340 p. Q. buckram, subs., per v., $3.50. 


Artists. Internationales adressbuch von 
bildenden kitinstlern. Jahrg. 1907; hrsg. 
von Gerhard Klement. Vienna, Gerhard 
Klement, 1907. 446+32 p. 8°, 25 marks 
Contains the addresses of 19,000 sculptors in 

every part of the world. 

Bacon’s Repetition, Va. Stanard, Mary New- 
ton. The story of Bacon’s Rebellion. 
Wash., D. C., Neale Publishing Co., 1907. 
181 p. D. 

Sources of information (11 p.) 


Beck, Hermann. Die internationale biblio- 
graphie und ihre zukunft: sonderabdruck 
aus heft 4 des jahrg. 1907 der Kritischen 
blatter fiir die gesamten sozialwissenschaf- 
ten. Dresden, O. V. Boehmert, 1907. 13 p. 
O. 

Rahir, Edouard. La biblio- 

théque de l’amateur: guide sommaire a 
travers les livres anciens les plus estimés 
et les principaux ouvrages moderne. Paris, 
Rahir, 1907. 48-+-408 p. 8°. 


Boccaccio. Traversari, Guido. Bibliografia 
boccaccesca, 1: Scritti intorno al Boccaccio 
e alla fortuna delle sue opere. Citta di 
Castello, Casa ed. S. Lapi, 1907. 12+272 p. 
16°, 

Curp ure. Washburne, Mrs. M. F. Study 
of child life. (Lib. of home economics.) 
Chicago, Am. School of Home Economics, 
1907. 7+183 p. il. 12°. 

Bibliography (4 p.). 

CuiLp stupy. Wilson, Louis N. A few titles 
in child study. (Clark Univ. publications, 
v. 2, no. 3, April, 1907.) 8 p. O. 

Lists and annotates 37 titles. 


CHILDREN. Wachenheim, F. L. The climatic 
treatment of children. N. Y., Rebman Co., 
[1907.]  8+400 p. tables, charts, 8°, cl 
Bibliography (2 p.). 


Cumate. Wachenheim, F. L. The climatic 
treatment of children. N. Y., Rebman Co., 
[1907.] 8+-400 p: tables, charts, 8° 
Bibliography (2 p.). 

Cooxery. Barrows, Anna. Principles of cook- 

ery. (Lib. of home economics.) Chicago, 
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Am. School of Home Economics, 1907. 

14+200 p. il. 8°. 

Bibliography (1 p.). 

Cura, Slavery in. Aimes, Hubert, H. S. A 
history of slavery in Cuba, 1511-1868. N. 
Y., Putnam, 1907. 11+208 p. O. 
Bibliography (21 p.) 

Domestic science. Elliott, Sophronia Maria. 
Household bacteriology. (Lib. of home 
economics.) Chicago, Am. School of Home 
Economics, 1907. 11-+-168 p. il. 8°. 
Bibliography (2 p.). 

—— Household hygiene. (Lib. of home eco- 
nomics.) Chicago, Am. School of Home 
Economics, 1907. 14+-224 p. il. 8°. 
Bibliography (3 p.). 

Dostoyevsky. Bibliograficeskij ukazatel so- 
cinenij I proizvedenij ikusstva, otnosja- 
scichsja k ziznii dejatel’nosti F. M. Dostoev- 
skago, sobrannych v ’Muzee pamjati F. M. 
Dostoevskago. St. Petersburg, 1906. 394 P. 
4°. 

DreSSMAKING. Watson, K. H. Textiles and 
clothing. (Lib, of home economics.) Chi- 
cago, Am. School of Home Economics, 1907. 
8+-244 p. il. 12°. 

Bibliography of textiles and dressmaking. 

Epucation. Tyler, J. M. Growth and educa- 
tion. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1907. 14+2094 p. D. 

Bibliography (20 p.). 

EGYPTIAN MISSION worK. Watson, C. R. 
Egypt and the Christian crusade. Phil. 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church of N. A., [1907.] 11 
+-3-288 p. 12°. 

Bibliography (5 p.). 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crawshaw, W.H. The 
making of English literature. Bost., Heath, 
1907. ¢. 10+474 p. 12°. 

Reading and study list (11 p.). 

ENGLISH Lyrics. Padelford, E. M., ed. Early 
16th century lyrics. Boston, Heath, 1907. 
58+174 p. 16°. 

Bibliography (7 p.). 

Encravinc. Lippmann, Dr. F. Engraving 
and etching: handbook for the use of stu- 
dents and print collectors; tr. by Martin 
Hardie. N. Y., Scribner, 1907. 17+312 p. 
4°. 

Bibliography (7 p.). 

Europe. West, Willis Mason. Modern his- 
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tory: Europe, from Charlemagne to the 
present time. Rev. ed. Bost. Allyn & 
Bacon, 1907. 12-+-661 p. il. maps, 12°, (Al- 
lyn & Bacon ser. of school histories.) cl. 

Appendix: a classified bibliography (10 p.). 


Foop. Norton, A. P. Food and dietetics. 
(Lib. of home economics.) Chicago, Am. 
School of Home Economics, 1907. 10+ 
227 p. il. 8°. 

Bibliography (7 p.). 

France. Caron, Pierre. Bibliographie des 
travaux publ. de 1866 a 1897 sur l'histoire 
de France depuis 1789. t. 1, fase. 1. Paris, 
E. Cornely, 1907. 160 p. (Pub. de la So- 
ciété d’Hist. Moderne.) 

FRANCISCAN LITERATURE. A short introduction 
to Franciscan literature; by Father Paschal 
Robinson. N. Y., Tennant & Ward, 1907. 
55 Pp. S. 

A brief systematic survey by a father of the 
Catholic Order of Friars Minor of the litera- 
ture relating to St. Francis Assisi, followed 
by a list of works relating to St. Francis 
written since the 13th century. “A remark- 
able piece of Catholic erudition, such as we 
are accustomed to associate with the Bene- 
dictines, and a marvel of condensation, thor- 
oughly readable, which might serve as a 
model for other compilers of special bibliog- 
raphies. The introduction is followed by as 
many pages of illuminating notes, containing 
ful! titles of books. Father Robinson’s cath- 
olicity of spirit is noticeable in the inclusion 
of works by non-Catholic or unorthodox au- 
thors and the fairness of his comments on 
these.” 

FrENEAU, Philip. The poems of Philip Fre- 
neau, poet of the American Revolution; ed. 
for the Princeton Historical Association by 
Fred Lewis Pattee. In 3 v. v. 3. Pritce- 
ton, N. J., Princeton University Library, 
1907. 14+430 p. O. 

Bibliography of Freneau’s individual and 
collected works, with complete index to three 
volumes. 

Gas propucers. Wyer, S. S. A treatise on 
producer-gas and gas-producers. 2d ed. 
N. Y., Hill Publishing Co., 1907. 308 p. il 
diagrs., 8°. 

Bibliography of gas-producers (14 p.) 
GrocraPHy. International catalogue of scien- 

tific literature. 5th annual issue, [1905]. 

J: Geography, mathematical and physical. 

London, 1906. 8-+-315 p. 8°. 

Grotocy. International catalogue of scien- 
tific literature. 5th annual issue [1905]. H: 
Geology. London, 1907. 8-}-235 p. 8’ 
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GerMAN INDUSTRIES. Howard, E. D. The 
cause and extent of the recent industrial 
progress of Germany. Bost., Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1907. 13+147 p. O. 
Bibliography (3 p.). 

GERMAN LITERATURE. Die deutsche kolonial- 
literatur im jahre 1905; zusammengestellt 
von Maximilian Brose. Berlin, W: Siis- 
serott, 1907. 86 p. 8°, 2 marks. 

Forms the tenth supplementary volume of 
“Die deutsche kolonialliteratur von 1884- 
1895.” 

Guent. Fris, V. Bibliographie de I’histoire 
de Gand depuis les origines jusqu’a la fin du 
xve. siécle: repertoire methodique et rais- 
onné concegnant la ville de Gand au moyen- 
age. Gand, C. Vyt, 1907. 14+250 p. 8°. 


Gass. Dillon, E. Glass. N. Y., Putnam, 
1907. 28+-374 p. Q. (Connoisseurs’ lib.) 
Selected bibliography of works on glass 

(6 p.). 

Gortue. Baldensperger, Fernand. Biblio- 
graphie critique de Goethe en France. Paris, 
Hachette, 1907. 9+-251 p. 


Gotvon1, Carlos. Levi, Ces. Contributo alla 
bibliografia della critica goldoniana. Fir- 
enze, Rassegna Nazionale (Pistoia, tip. 
Sinibuldiana), 1907. 30 p. 8°. 

McCurdy, Rob. Morrill. A bib- 
liography of articles relating to holidays; 
rev. and brought to date by Edith Margaret 
Coulter. [2d ed.] Bost., Boston Book Co., 
1907. 55 p. O. (Bulletin of bibliography 
pamphlets.) pap. 

_ Bibliography made up from existing collec- 

tion in New York State Library. 

cHemistry. Dodd, M. E. Chem- 
istry of the household. (Lib. of home eco- 
nomics.) Chicago, Am. School of Home 
Economics, 1907. 14+1609 p. il. 8°. 
Bibliography (2 p.). 

HovsEHOLD MANAGEMENT. Terrill, B. M. 
Household management. (Lib. of home 
economics.) Chicago, Am. School of Home 
Economics, 1907. 16-+211 p. il, 12°. 
Bibliography (1 p.). 

Laxe Erie. Fairchild, Herman Le Roy. 
Glacial waters in the Lake Erie basin. Al- 
bany, N. Y., N. Y. State Educational De- 
partment, 1907. 5-86 p. pls. maps, 6 in 
pocket diagrs., 8°, (New York State Mu- 
seum bulletin, Geology.) 

Literature (2 p.). 


RoMAN REPUBLIC (earliest times to A.D. 31). 
Oliver, Edmund H. Roman economic con- 
ditions to the close of the Republic. To- 
ronto, Can., University of Toronto Library, 
1907. 15-+200 p. Q. (University of Toronto 
studies, History and economics.) pap. 
Bibliography (3 p.). 

WurtemBurc. Bibliographie der Wirttem- 
bergischen geschichte. I. A. d. Witt. 
Kommission f. Landesgeschichte, bearb. von 
Wilhelm Heyd, fortges. von Theo. Schon. 
bd. 3. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1907. 
12+169 p. 8°. 


Hotes and Queries 


Governor WINTHROP SARGENT. —It is per- 
haps desirable to call your attention to an er- 
ror in the notice of Winthrop Sargent which 
occurs On p. 1251, vol. 2, Lossing’s Cyclo- 
pedia of United States History 1882; p. 397, 
vol. 5, Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 
Biography; p. 152, vol. 6, National Cyclo- 
pedia of Biography; p. 60, vol. 8, Harper's 
Encyclopedia. In all of these is the state- 
ment that Sargent was made governor of the 
Northwest Territory in 1798. As a matter of 
fact he was made governor of Mississippi in 
that year, having been acting governor of the 
Northwest Territory for several years pre- 
vious. This is an example of the loose way in 
which biographical dictionaries are compiled, 
the staff contributors copying blindly from 
earlier publications. 


Berr, 
Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 


ITALIAN BOOKS ON America. — The Italia 
Publishing Company, 175 Worth street, New 
York, is about to bring out a book that will be 
most useful and valuable to libraries having 
Italians among their constituents. It is called 
“Pionieri ed Eroi della Storia Americana,” 
by Louis Cavallaro; price in cloth $2. The 
book is interesting and careful in statement, 
and includes a translation of the Declaration 
of Independence, of the Constitution, and of 
a number of lists of value besides the text. 
Subscriptions should be sent direct to the 
Italia Publishing Company. 

IsaBeL Lorp, 
Pratt Institute Free Library, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESERVING LEATHER BOUND BOOKS. — “You 
can add years to the life of a leather binding 
and a hundred per cent. to its appearance by 
rubbing in a little vaseline with a piece of raw 
cotton — not too much, just as much as the 
leather will thoroughly absorb. Where the 
binding bends is where it is most likely to 
crack. The leather will not be greasy, as the 
vaseline will be absorbed. One treatment 
every year or two is sufficient unless the books 
a unduly exposed to heat.” — Washington 

tar. 
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Morocco. Bright Colors 
Bock and EA HER. for + hi'dren's 
All Kinds. Librertes 

for 


BOOKBINDING 


Cheap 


Honest THE ART OF LEATHER MAKING Send 


Leathers at Librarians 


Honest Values. \ Ba Moore & Sons Co. and 


95 South St., prices, and to an- 
Manufacturers for 


the large edition Mass.. 
encyclopedia and dic- 


swer all inquiries, 
whether any purchase 

: is made or not. 
tionary works. Write us for information 


Large stock of all \\/ colors on hand 


WE ARE from time to time anticipating the 
publication of new, desirable books for 
Public Library use and are sending out lists of 
such priced ready bound from the sheets at low 
prices. 
We will mail these announcements of forth- 
nape books to any librarian requesting us to 
sO. 

Catalogues of replacements priced ready 
bound from the sheets will also egg on 
application. 

Send for terms for rebinding your Lending 
Library books. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd. 


1242-46 FULTON STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PUBLISHING BOARD 
A. L. A. INDEXES 


J. Index to General Literature 38622, 
Price, cloth, $10.00 (postage 52 cents) 


This does for general literature what Poole has done for periodicals. 
6000 volumes indexed, including collections of essays, critical and 
biographical monographs, and other books in which chapters or 
parts are worthy of separate reference. 


2. Portrait Index 


Price, cloth, $3.00 (postage 48 cents) 


To answer the readers who ask if they can see portraits of a given 
person. It includes about 20,000 references to more than 6000 volumes. 
It can also be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents by 
sending the money in advance. 


CARD INDEXES 
3. Warner’s Library of the World’s 


Best Literature price, $6.00 


Comprises 1003 cards for the 30 or 45 volume edition. A card for each 
author represented in the books and subject cards for the various literary 
essays are furnished. 


4, Reed’s Modern Eloquence 


Price, $5.00 


A card forthe different authors, and subject cards for the important 
orations and speeches. 


For information in regard to other publications address 


A. L. A. Publishing Board 
34 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ea 
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AMERICANA 


Catalogue No. g ready about May 15th, consisting 
mainly of books from the Library of Isaac Smucker, of 
Newark, Ohio; author of The History of Licking County, 
History of the Welsh Settlements in Licking County, etc. 
Rare Americana, including desirable books on Border War- 
fare, Pioneer Adventure, Ohio, New York, Oregon, etc. Rare 
Pamphlets relating to Abraham Lincoln and some miscellan- 
eous Literature of Interest. 


THE R. R. HAVENS COMPANY 


155-157 West 23d Street, New York 


SPECIAL: —Seilhamer’s History of the American 
Theatre. 3 vols., quarto, cloth......... $2.00 


- HENRY JOHN BROWN, 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are vy aged requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods te 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by a and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble te 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 


Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W.C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous tist of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ—Leipzig, Germany 


LIBRARY ACENT Correspondence Solicited 


REFERENCES (by special permission of the librarians): Library of Congress (Washington, D.C.), 
Harvard University Library (Cambridge, Mass.), the Newberry Library (Chicago, Ill.), Chicago Public Library 
(Chicago, Ill.), University of Chicago Press (Chicago, Ill.), Princeton University Library (Princeton. N. J.) 
Cleveland Public Library (Cleveland, Ohio), Library University of California (Berkeley, Cal.), University of 
Cincinnati Library (Cincinnati, Ohio), Johns Hopkins University Library (Baltimore, Md.), Library Catholic 
University (Washington, D. C.), Library Brown University (Providence, R.1.), Library Association of the Bar 
(New York), Library University of Oregon (Eugene, Oregon), Library Adelbert College Western Reserve 
University (Cleveland, O.), Library Boston Athenzum (Boston, Mass.), Bowdoin College Library (Brunswick, 
Maine), Hebrew Union College Library (Cincinnati, O.), Kenyon College Library (Gambier, O.), Library 
University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.), Oberlin College Library (Oberlin, O.), Library Washington University 
(St. Louis, Mo.), Library University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.), Watkinson Library (Hartford, Conn.), Trinity 
College Library (Durham, N. C.). 


GEO. MELENEY CO. 


1044 First National Bank Building 


119 Monroe Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of library furniture. Personal attention given to 
designs and layouts. Designs and plans made by experienced men. 
Estimates made for complete equipment, or bids submitted on archi- 
tect’s specifications. Consultation on library outfitting /ree. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 


HE term “‘ pagan” literally means vil/ager, rustic, or barbarian, and as used by 
Christians means an idolatrous or godless man-a heathen: A heathen means a 
Acather-man, bushman, or savage! Now consider the absurdity of applying this 

term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotie, three of the 
greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, ard philosophy. These men were not 
rustics or barbarians and not god/ess, but eminently ** godly,"’ and represented the highest 
urban culture. In their works will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the 
Soul, and a life of virtue. In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testamen 
was written, will be found a ciearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal sou! and 
its future states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the Golcen 
Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian theory of ethics in terms 
identical with that given by our greatest modern evolutionist, Herbert Spencer To get 
a true idea of “‘ pagan”’ teachings and correct popular misconceptions, read vol. 1 of Evo- 
lution of Ethics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, entitled The “Lthics of the Greek 
Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers ard 
of RICE, $2.00 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 


Main Office: 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches Chicago and London 


This notable series has been planned to embrace all the mas- 
terpieces of song and piano literature ; to gather into superbly 
made volumes of uniform size and binding the best work of the 
best composers, edited by men of authority. Each volume is 
independent, complete in itself, and sold by itself. 

Librarians are invited to send for Special Order Blank, 
which will enable them to obtain sample copies without charge. 


Special Terms to Libraries. Descriptive 
Booklet with Portraits of the Editors and 
Contents of Volumes Issued, Sent on Request. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 150 Tremont Street, Boston 
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Bibliographical Equipment 


ISSUED FROM 


THE PVBLISHERS WEEKLY OFFICE 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


scription, $4.00 a year; 
$5.00 a year. 


The American Catalog, 1900-1905 


Vol. I contains a five-year 
1900-Jan. 1, 1905, giving in one 
author, title and subject, information ofh 

issued during the years covered by ‘hie pe 
It also contains a directcry of ~~ 800 pub- 
lishers, with street addresses. 8vo, half morocco, 


vi Il or Supplementary volume gives the full- 
title entries with annotations printed in the 
Weekly Record of The Publishers wee. cumu- 
lated into an alphabet for each mee. & into five 
alphabets 1900, 01, 02, 03, 04. is is “planned to to 
answer the demand of such libraries, bookdeal 

and others as want the full material of The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekl system in available 
shape. 8vo, half morocco, $7.50. The set of 
two, $15.00. 

Of the previous series of Taz Cata- 
Locus, quarto size, the earlier volumes are out 
of print. We have remaining a few copies of the 
volumes 1890-95 and 1895-1900, bound in half 
moroceo, $15.00 each, 

The Annual American Catalog 
Contains in one alphabet a record of all books pub- 
lished during 1905, under author, title, subject and 
series entries; also under author's name an alpha- 


betical jist of the same titles with descriptive anno-— 
cloth, from The Publishers’ Weekly, etc. 
3 oo, 


Same catalog for 1906, $3.00. 
The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 
Contains the latest catalogues of upward of 200 


al tically by 
n ° 


with smaller os fully indexed, at the e¢ 
the volume. Indispensable t> eve 
any interest in the sale or pu 
Large 8vo, cloth, $2.00 
Index to the " Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
1902, out of print. pom 
plementary 1904, 
8vo, with thumb in 
bet in this volume is su 
Index of 1¢02. 
The American Educational List 
AY, of the text-books in use 
United States, arranged alphabetically by 
or editor’s name, and subject- 
index, referring from each fic subject to 
authors of on that subject. (Published 
annually.) 8vo, leatherette, s0 cents. 
Whitaker's Reference Catalogue of 
Current Literature, 1906. (London, 
trade price. -lists of all the British publishers.) | 
; a half leather binding, $5.00. 


The Library Journal 

Official Ans of the American Library Associa 
tion. y devoted to — economy and bib 
liography. Established 1876. Published 
monthly. Subscription oy a year, postpaid; 
single numbers, 35 cents. Price to Europe or 
other countries in the Union, 168 8 year; single 
numbers, 18 6d, 


The Library Index to Periodicals and 
Current Events 
Published monthly, with a quarterly cumulation 
(indexing the periodicals taken in most libraries, 
large and small). Subscription, $3.00 per year. 
Single monthly numbers, 25 cents; quarterly num 
bers, so cents each. 


The Annual Library Index 

Including Periodicals, American and English; 

Essays, k-Chapters, etc., Bibliographies, Ne- 

ed and Index to Dates of Principal Events 
with the co-operation of members of the 

American Library Association and of The Libr. 

Journal staff, by W. I. Fiercmgre and 

Haines. (Published annually) 8vo, cloth, 50. 


English Catalogue of Books (Annua/) 
Sustaining a complete list of all the books pub- 
lished in Great Britain and Ireland in the calen- 
dar year, with index to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

English Catalogue of Books, 1901-1905 


The record of these five years in one continuous 
alphabet. (Seventh volume of series.) 8vo, half 
morocco, $20.00. 


Directory of Publishers 
and 
end whe issued books in the U. 
rom an, i, 
from The American Cantos 


The Profession of Bookselling 
A handbook of hints for the apprentice 
and bookseller. A. Gaow managing editor 
of The Publishers” ae aw of “A_Book- 
seller’s Libra: of English 
Booktrade fe etc. Parts and 2. Sve 
boards, each Concluding port im preper- 


| Publications of Societies 


A provisional list of the publications of Americas 
scientific, li and er yy from their 
ization. piled under the editorial di 


organ 
rection of R. R. Bowxzr. Schedules nearly 1,000 
societies “all the publications, and gives title 
entries of eir as far as data 
could be obtai the societies and from 


State Publications 


A provisioral list of the official publications of 


| the several States of the United States from their 


3 Part 3: 
Western States and Territories. Part 4, ce 
Southern States. (For the complete 
work $ro. 


298 Broadway 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


NEW YORK 


ve of the publish- 
= ing and bookselling interests in the United States. 
. Contains full weekly record of American publica- 
tions, with monthly indexes, cumulated quarterly, ; 
news of interest concerning the book trade, lists 
3 of “Books Wanted,” (an advertising feature 
which each subscriber can use without charge to t 
the extent of roo lines per year,) ete., etc. Sub- 
| 
| | 
| 
organization. Compiled under the editorial diree- 
| tion of R. R. Bowxer. Part 1: New England 
| 
| 
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JUST READY 


THE LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF | 


JAMES McHENRY 


Secretary of War under 
Washington and Adams 


By BERNARD C. STEINER 


An important work making acces- | 


| 
| 
| 


sible for the first time a mass of 
material distinctly valuable and of 
great interest, with a hitherto un- | 
published contemporary portrait | 
of Washington. 
| 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


ENGINEERING 
LITERATURE 


(MONTHLY) 
Reviews (impartially) more technical 
books than any other publication in the 
world. A valuable guide for librarians 
SEND FOR DETAILS 
The Engineering News Publishing Co. | 
220 Broadway, New York 
I will undertake | 


Magazines. to supply any 


magazine or review published, at a price 

t copy depending upon its market value, 
or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 
I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied 
as the production of the periodical press for 
the last one hundred years. A Business- 
ike query with list of wants will be met by 
& prompt and business-like reply. 


7HE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


IJBRARY 


ORDERS 


For a number of years 
we have been unusu- 
ally successful in fill- 
ing the orders of 


PUBLIC, SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 
LIBRARIES 


No house in the country 
has better facilities for hand- 
ling this business, as our large 
stock makes prompt service 
possible, and our Jong exper- 
ience enables us to give val- 
uable aid and advice to 
librarians, 


Catalogue Cards 
and Card Cabinets 


We carry a special 
line and will be glad 
to furnish a price list. 


Library Department 


A. C. McCLURG 
& Co. 


CHICAGO 


A. S. CLARK * 
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|», It covers five years; ‘it|'costs* but seven-fifty 


The American Catalog’ 


Five-Year Cumulation 


1900-01-02-03-04 


COMPLETE and carefully compiled one- 
alphabet index covering the books published — 
| during. the period Jan. 1, 1900, to Jan. 1, 1905, all 
books being entered at least three times, by author, 
_ title and subject, and by “series,” if in such. 
A compact octavo of 1300 double-column pages. 


| Price, bound in half morocco, $7.50 
! BaP A companion volume, containing the valuable biblio- | 
| graphical material, printed in the Weekly Record of 
| Tue PusuisHers’ WEEKLY during the same five- 
| year period, arranged by years, can be had also. 
Price of the set in uniform half morocco, $12.00. 


The American Catalog ii 


Annual Supplements 
| for 1905 and 1906 | 


They bring your file of the American Catalog down to | 
Jan. 1, 1907. (Each contains both the One-Alphabet | 
Index and Weekly Record material in a separate | 
alphabet.) | 


| Octavo, uniform cloth binding, price, $3.00 each 


| Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 BROADWAY (P. O. Box 943) New York 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO, Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in al] Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books, BINDING OF EVERY DES€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodiceds 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowem 


Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES. HANDBOOKS. Elec. 


141-155 East 25th St. xe Ne 


library bindings. 


Pfister Co. (Inc.) 


Bindings for private collectors. 


The books are sewed upon muslin, making the most durable and 
flexible book for library use ever made by any bookbinder. 
Sample orders solicited. Send for price list. 


(Patent applied for) 


Ne The Lexington Building 


All kinds of cloth, leather and 


THE KLIP BINDER 


for use in the Office, 
the Study, the Lib- 
rary. You can bind 
our own pamph- 
ets, Magazines, 
Manuscripts, news- 
papers, etc., both 
easily and cheaply. 
Sample box, sent 
postpaid, consistin 
of twoA7sps,ofeac 
of 7 Sizes with one 

ir Keys, for7s cts. 
Money returned if not satisfactory. Illustrated price 
list on request. 


Fireproof Building, Storage and Fumigating 
Vaults 


DAVID FARQUHAR 


Library Bookbinder 


Binders to over 750 Libraries 


ORIGINATOR OF THE FAMOUS 
NEW PROCESS LIBRARY BINDING 


Fair Oaks St., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A, 


Hi. H.'BALLARD, 253 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


For Students and Literary Workers 


The Library Index 


Published monthly, with a ry cumulation in- 
dexing all the leading periodicals and the news of the 
daily rress. Subscription, $3.00 per year. 

“The value of the Library Index has become so 
west that every library should place it on their list.” 
—Chief Librarian, Toronte Public Library. 


Annual Library Index 


contains in cne continuous alphabet a key to the con- 
tents of the leading periodicals published during the 
year, also an index to current events and other pub- 
ished moterial of value to students and literary 
workers. 

Octavo, cloth binding. Price, $3.50. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Sroadway, New York 


Twenty-seven Orders Taken in Asheville 
from Leading Librarians 


BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
From Colonial Times to the Present 


Limited to 750 Sets. Edition de Luxe. Ten Volumes. 
Full Morocco Binding. More than three hundred steel 
engravings. Topical indexinlast volume. More than 
half the entire edition already placed. Cost $100.00 per 
set. Payments, $10.00 per volume as delivered. For 
descriptive pamphiet and testimonials address , 


CHAS. L. VAN NOPPEN, Publisher, 
GREENSBORO, N. C4 
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WHAT WE ARE DOINC FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient department forthe handling of Library orders. 
1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the centre of the largest book 


market in the country. 


2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of English publications. 
3 Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 

All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right prices. 

Send for our (A) Library Catalogue, (B) Clearance Catalogue, (C) 


Monthly Bulletin. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Who/esa/e Booksei/ers, 33-37 E, St., Mew York 


DIRECTORY OF DEALERS 


Who Issue Catalogs of Rare Books, “Remainders” 
and Slightly Used Books. 


DOMESTIC. 
Am, Megnsine Exchange, P. O. Box 587, St. Louis, 


Anderson ioe J R., 67 Fifth Ave., New York, 
Bartlett, N. J., & Co., 28 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Book Sachacgs Derby, Conn. (Reference Books.) 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass. (Larger —e of 
magazine sets than all other dealers combin 

ew 
A. Yonge St., Toronto, Canada, 
Burrows Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Publishers’ emainders.) 
Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe- 
rio ical Sey in the World.) 
r, 3! E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Clark, A. S., ° ashington Street, Peekskill, 
. they catalogue issued by me tells the story 
better I can here.) 
Clarke, Chas. W., Co., 128 W. 23d St., New York. 
Crawford, A. tty and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
DeWolfe’ & Fiske Co., The Archway Bookstore, 20 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Engelke, Geo., 280 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ills. 
speed’s Bookshop, sa Park St. Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St., Providence, R. I. 
Havens, R. R., Co., 153-757 West 23d St., New York. 
(Special concessions to libraries.) 
Humphrey, G. P., $s ‘Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Huntting, The H. ° pringfield, Mass. 
Kimball Bros., ae Broadway, Albany, N. Y. (We 
make a specialty of Americana.) 
Ladd, Niel Morrow, Book Co., 646-648 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N, Y. (Send list of Books Wanted.) 
Lavriat, Chas, E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 
Lemcke & Buechner, 11 ‘Bast 17th St., New York. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph, Albany, N. Y. 
Madigan, P. East 2arst St.. New York. 
Malkan, Hears: Broadway, New York. 
McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 1 and 1o Bar- 
clay St., New York. 
McLean, S. F., & Co., 46 Bible House, New ag 
McVey, John Jos., 1229 Arch St., Feile.. 
(Americana, General History, Selene, 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Jlive St., ce, Thesogy' 
Mendoza, Isaac, 17 Ann St., New York: 
Merriam, R. H., 419 Garrison St., Fremont, Ohio. 
Morris Book Shop, 152 Wabash Ave., Chicago Ii. 
Philadelphia Magazine Depot, 117 N. 13th St., a., 
Pa. J. Kuhlman, Prop. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. I. 
Rosenbach Co., 1320 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 
(Americana, English Lit., Mss., Early Printing.) 
Schulte, Theo. 'E., 132 East 23d. St.. New York. 
(Theological.) 
Skinner, John, 44 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
(America, Old English Literature, Autographs.) 


~ & Co. 129-133 West 2oth St., New 

or ooks in various langua: 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. (Ger- 
man publications in all departments.) 

Bayles, hos. J., Taunton, Mass. (Specialty, Pam- 
phlets Relating to America.) 

Thayer, H. A., Newtonville, Mass. (Theological.) 

Traver, C. L., "Trenton, N. 5. (Anything relating to 
New ersey a specialty.) 

Caley - rary Association, 44 East 23d St., New 

(Amerienn and English Remeindere) 


FOREIGN, 

Allen, E. G., & Son, -8 Henrietta St., London. 

Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse, 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker's Great Bookshop, 14-16 John Bright St., Bir- 
mingtam, England. 

Brill, E. J.. Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 

A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 

Brown, Castle Edinburgh, cotland. 

F. High St., Marylebone, London. 

Gilhofer & . Bognergasse 2. Vienna, 
Austria. Old Bocks, Prints, Autographs.) 

Harrassowitz, Otto, Queerstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger. 

Hiersemann, Karl W., Kénigsstrasse 3, Leipzig, Ger- 
many. 

Liineburg’s Dr. H., Sortiment und Antiquariat. 
(Fraz Gais.) Karlsstr. 4, Miinchen, Germ. (Na- 
tional and Social Sciences.) 

McKenzie, Jas., 238 Buchanan St., Glasgow, Scotland. 

Maggs Rros., 199 Strand, London. Eng. 

Malcta, Franz, rv Wiedenerhof, Vienna, Austria. 

on Martinus, Nobelstraat 18, The Hague, Hol- 
and, 

Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St., New Bond St., 
London, England, 

Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Ludwig), Hildegardstrasse 
16, Munich, Germany. (American Books and 
Prints. isquasbies, mss.. Rare Books, Prints.) 

a G: E., & Co., New York, Leipzig, London, 

aris. 

Steiger, E., & Co., 25 Park Place, New York. 
(Supply foreign dealers’ catalogs, in all depart- 

Stevens ‘. F., & Brown, 4 Trafalgar Sq., London, 

C., Eng. 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russell St., London, 
W. C. (Americana and Economics.) 

Ternuer Em., to Rue Scribe, Paris. France. 

Welter, H., 4 Rue B. Palissy, Paris, France, Agt. 
for libraries. (300,000 ‘vols., second-hand, in 
stoc 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
45 William St., New York 


Importations of books consigned to our care will 
receive careful attention 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS Pvsusuers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 
E invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
obscure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 
sent free to any library on application. 


27 and 29 West 23d St. i t l] ham S$ OnS, 24 Bedford St., Strand. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business in- 
telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders for 

American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com- 


mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy all 


books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart- 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as great. 


Established 1816, 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (*' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A BC. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 


other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 

Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA’ JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
AND NUMERALS. 


ADHESIVE PAPER 
GUMMED ALPHABETS 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. a 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 


BINDING. 
Ange! Gu 


ardian Boston, Mass. 
H. Blackwell, roth St, and ‘University Pl, N. Y. 
ity. 
beg: Chivers, 1242 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A. Geist, 455 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 


BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y. 
eee Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 
-_G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh Pa. 
"KF, an Everen, 60 N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toled 


STACKS. 
Art Metal Construct Jamestown, N, Y. 
k B. Cornell Iron Works, Y. 


oller & Smith, 298 forks, WY, 
Co., rig Marae Sty St., Chicago. 


¥. 


Bureau, 


spe Atlantic 
Meleney 


& Co., Jersey City, 


sth Ave., Y. City. 
St., Y. City. 


Braun, Clement & Co., “6 
Cosmos Picture Co., Se 
Perry Pictures Co., 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. 
Art Meta] Construction Co., ¥. 


City. 
City. 
roadway, City. 
© Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
a’ 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


The Co., N. Y. Ci 
Wetmore & Co. Rochester, x. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Clarke & Baker Co., 258 Canal St., N. Y. Gu. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 280 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Koller & Smith, 298 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
Dereon, Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
the 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 
Arabol Mfg. 100 Williams St., New York. 
Bookbinder’ Glue and Library Pa Paste. 

Clipper Mfg. Co., New York, 

Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. asd St.. N. Y. City. 
Empire Paste Co., 35-37 Duane St., New York. 
Govier’ Bros., Syracuse, A 


N. 
Co., 12 York City. 


Waterman & 4° Ci 
Wire Novelty Co., * Holyoke, 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolgh St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
Lawton & Co., 30 yor St., New York; 59 Dearborn 


St., Chicago, 
Yawmen & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
A LIBRARY SCHOOL GRADUATE, with practical 


experience, desires position as librarian or assistant. 
Best references furnished. Address D., care of Lt- 
BRARY yJoURNAL, New York. 


A WOMAN with one year’s training in a first- class 
library school and seventeen years’ experience, four 
as re-organizer and thirteen in charge of onc li- 
brary, wants a position. Address A. Z., care of 
Liprary yournat, New York. 


A A LIBRARIAN. expert bibliographer, bookman and 
linguist, connected for seven years with one of our 
largest libraries, desires position as assistant librarian, 
reference librarian or chief of order division. Ad- 
dress N, W., care of Liprary yournat, New York. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 
A. M. Tlon, Northeast cor. 19th and Chestnut Sts., 
or P. O. Box 2018, M. C. Sta., Philadelphia ,Pa. 


Copy complete of the Tlora de Vilipinas, Blanco, 
edition de luxe 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Ayres, P. 0. Box 943, N. Y. 
The Library Journal, Jan., 1907. 
The City Library, Springfield, Mass. 

Sedgwick, Hope Leslie. 
Knewlton_ Genealogy 
Racinet, Costume Historique, v. 4 and 5. Paris, 1888. 

Free Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 
The Reeder Magazine, vol. 1, bound or in nos. 
Harvard Monthly, June, 1906. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
_ 14246 Street, Washington, 


Wituiam R. JENKins Co. 


AND OTHER 
French Books 


FOREIGN 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - New York 


We Branch Stores. Send for 


5a Park Street, > Boston, Mass. 


Rare Books, Slamans and Autographs 


Books and Prints Relating to American 
History a Specialty 
MONTHLY CLASSIFIED CATALOGUES ISSUED 


“ANYTHING THAT’S A BOOK” 


OOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 
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{ the sun of success never sets on the field of the “ Pamphiet Binder 


PAMPHLET BINDER 


T is a method of binding, holding 

and preserving pamphlets, maga- 
zines, reports and catalogues, as shown 
in illustration. Al! that is necessary is 
to moisten the gummed surface, insert 
the pamphlet or magazine and press it 
a moment to insure adhesion. 
That this “ Pamphlet Binder” is a 
sucoess is demonstrated by the 
great number of re-orders which 
follow each shipment. 


READ THE ROLL OF HONOR 


University of California, at 


Canisius College, nt Buffalo, N. 
Oase Library, Cleveland, Foo 
New Hampshire State Library, at Concord... 
Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa......... ...... 800 
Iowa Library Commission, Des Moines........ 400 
Public Library, Fitchburg, 500 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich.................... 400 
Hampton Normal Institute, Hampton, Va.............. 835 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. . 800 
Public Library, Iowa City, Ia............ and 
Public Library, New Bedford, "Mass.. 
Yale University, New Maven, Conn......... 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York.............. 1825 
Oarnegie Library, Ottawa, Canada...... 200 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J..............«... 2820 
Brown University, Providence, BR. I..................... 
Public Library, Riverside, 9OO 
Public Library, St. Joseph, 425 
Public Library, San Francisco....... 


Library of Congress, Washington, D.C......... eepnccie 


1700 Binders 


SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 


GAYLORD BROS., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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REFERENCE BOOKS 


STODDARD (JOHN L.)—Lectures by: Colored and 
plain plates, and text illustrations. 14 vols. 8vo, full 


morocco, gilt edges. Boston, 1906. 
The New Art Edition (New). 


STODDARD (JOHN L.)—Lectures by: Colored and 
plain plates. 14 vols. 34 maroon morocco, gilt top. 


The New Art Edition (New). 


HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
A Comprehensive Narrative of the Rise and Development 


of Nations, as recorded by over two thousand of the great- 
est writers of all ages. Edited, with the assistance of a 
distinguished board of advisors and contributors, by Henry 
Smith Williams. Hundreds of full-page ports., views and 
text illustrations. 25 vols. Imp. 8vo, 34 dark morocco. 
New York, tg05. (Pub. $125.00 net) 


CENTURY DICTIONARY. to vols. % morocco. 
New York, 1902 
Fine eet. 

Catalogue No. 35, our Annual July Clearance 
Catalogue will be mailed free upom request. The 
books in this list are of especial interest to 
public libraries. 


NIEL MORROW LADD COMPANY 
646-648 Fulton Street 
Cor, Lafayette Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


If you visit New York this summer it will 
repay you to call and examine our stock. 
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